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JAZZ 


LONG PLAYING RECORDS 


(33) r.p.m.) 


Dixieland Jazz Battle 


Red light rag: Sugar foot strut: 

Skeleton jangle: Round house rag 
PETE DAILy AND His CHICAGOANS 
When the saints go marching in: 

Fair Jennie’s lament: 
The Blue Danube goes Dixieland: Alabama Blues 
Pui Napoteon anp wis Memputs Five 
LA 8515 


Dixieland Jazz Battle (vol. 0) 


Chimes biues: Sweet Mama. Papa’s getting mad: 
Lazy Daddy: Watkin’ the dog 
Jor Marsara anp tts Ciosen SEVEN 
New Orleans Parade: Love in the first degree: 
Smack in the back: Fingerwave 
Ray Mchiniey’s Jazz Banp 
LA 8545 


Dixieland Jazz (voi. 1, 1934-5) 


st. Louis Blues: Milenberg joys: 
Honeysuckle rose: Dippermouth blues: 
By heck: Weary blues: Des dem dos 
Tne Dorsey Brotuers ORCHESTRA 
LA 8524 


Jazz Band Ball (voi. 1) 


At the jazz band ball: Dill Pickles: 
Maple leaf rag: Jazz me blues: 

She’s funny that way: 
Improvisation for The March of Time: 
When your lover has gone; Wherever there’s love 
Eppte Conpon AND His ORCHESTRA 
LA 8549 


Branch of THE DECCA RECORD COMPANY 


George Gershwin Jazz Concert 


S’wonderful: Somebody loves me: 

My one and only: Oh, lady be good : 
Someone to watch over me: The man I love: 
Swanee: [Il build a stairway to Paradise 
Eppik CONDON AND HIS ORCHESTRA 
LA 8518 


We Called it Music 


We called it music: Nobody knows: 


My melancholy baby: It’s tulip time in Holland ; 


Down among the sheltering palms: 
Ida. sweet as apple cider: Aunt Hagar’s blues; 
Rose of the Rio Grande 
Eppik CONDON AND HIS ORCHESTRA 
LA 8542 


Wolverine Jazz 


Copenhagen: Big boy: Sensation: Oh! Baby; 
Tia Juana: need some pettin”: 
Fidgety feet: Susie 
Bup FREEMAN AND 
THE Stwma Cum LavpeE ORCHESTRA 
LA 8526 


Gems of Jazz (vol. 1) 


Squeeze me: Downhearted blues 
Mitprep BaiLey AND HER ALLEY Cats 
The world is waiting for the sunrise 
Jess Stacey ( Piano) 

Honkey tonk train blues 
Meape Lux” Lewis (Piano) 
Twelve bar stampede: Feather bed lament 
Jor Marsata anp wis Deira Six 
Tillie’s downtown now: The buzzard 
Bup Freeman HIs WINDY City FIvE 
LA 8544 
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“OPEN UP 


THOSE 


WINDOWS” 


By 


HUMPHREY LYTTELTON 


66 OPEN up those windows and let the 
bad air out!” This legendary 
command, attributed to Buddy Bolden, 
should be embroidered in coloured 
wools and framed above the bed of every 
jazz enthusiast the world over, whatever 
his denomination. For there can be few 
departments of intellectual activity 
which need such frequent ventilation as 
the noble art of jazz-loving. Witness the 
unhygienic fug which we still call the 
New Orleans Revival. This began as a 
critical movement aimed at discovering 
the real roots of jazz and establishing 
in their rightful place the pioneers of 
the New Orleans era. When we re- 
member that, as late as 1928, it was quite 
generally accepted that jazz began with 
the Original Dixieland Jazz Band, and 
that Jelly Roll Morton was a legendary 
figure of obscure origin whose music was 
practically unknown, we can appreciate 
the value of the movement. For many, 
it was not so much a revival as a re- 
velation—an era of excitement in which 
a whole treasury of music was dis- 
covered, hitherto buried in history. 

All of which should have been an 
unqualified blessing to jazz as a whole, 
straightening out its story and enlarging 
its boundaries. But what has happened? 
The cries of excitement have turned to 
stale parrot-cries, the exploration has 
become a witch-hunt, and the territor- 
ies of jazz have dwindled almost to a 
pinpoint. And why? Because the writ- 
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THE GRANT-LYTTELTON PASEO JAZZ BAND 


ings inspired by the Revival — notably 
Blesh’s Shining Trumpets and Rex 
Harris’s Pelican Jazz—have established 
a rule-of-thumb which is as strict and 
unyielding as anything laid down by the 
Politburo. And this purist party line, 
reflected in a whole mass of small 
articles and reviews, has virtually re- 
placed the human ear as the medium of 
jazz appreciation. 


ACROBATICS 

The effect of Bleshmanship and Peli- 
canism upon contemporary criticism, 
both professional and amateur, has 
come near to being disastrous, because it 
is based upon a process of analysis which 
is fundamentally false. The technique, 
stated quite simply, is to start with the 
basic assumption that New Orleans jazz, 
in all its manifestations, is “true jazz,” 
and to build upon this a great network 
of rules and princivles by which subse- 
quent jazz can be judged. Most jazz 
fans have gone through the stage in 
which they have tried to rationalise their 
own likes and dislikes into some sort of 
set standard of judgment, but in books 
which are published as serious “ histor- 
ies” of the music, it really won't do. 
One has only to witness the evasive con- 
tortions performed by Mr. Blesh and 
Mr. Harris to grasn the absurdity of 
rigid purism. See how they twist and 
turn to ward off Coleman Hawkins with 
one hand and embrace Fats Waller with 


the other! And how precariously they 
balance on their heads in accepting Sid- 
ney Bechet, whose present-day style is 
no nearer to old New Orleans than that 
of any other swing saxophonist! Listen 
to Rudi Blesh explaining away the ten- 
dency of Bunk Johnson and his Band 
to stray occasionally from the chords. 


“The harmony, while felt, is never in 
focus of consciousness: this polyphony 
veers continuously into heterophony.” 
Now, if this mumbo-jumbo means any- 
thing it is that the habit of veering into 
heterophony is a characteristic of New 
Orleans jazz. In which case, one might 
expect to find a corresponding accusation 
of decadence levelled against those bands 
—Kid Ory’s for instance, or King 
Oliver’s or the Hot Five—which observe 
the more orthodox European rules of 
harmony. But no, one of the beauties 
of Bleshmanship is that you can have 
it both ways. 


When George Lewis plays out of 
tune, he does so on purpose. And when, 
after a little more vractice, he starts to 
play in tune, we all look the other way 
and pretend not to notice. In Rex Har- 
ris, we find the same happy facility for 
turning the blind eye to awkward con- 
clusions. Hear what he says of the large 
swing bands. “Conscious arrangement, 
when it reaches the stage in which the 
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EGOCHAMBRE 
OR 
GOTHIC BLUES 


HE river torder below. the 
frowning castle on its abrupt grey 
rock. At the ford, His Grace’s men were 
carefully examining the loads of a pack- 
horse train carrying wool to the weaving 
towns. Their way barred, the two 
merchants drew rein, dismounted, and 
sat out of the fierce east wind in the 
lee of a great boulder. 

A captain and his attendants presently 
rode up to them, the sun-in-splendour 
snapping on the penons of their lances, 
The merchants noted the device, a sign 
that the Duke held the border for his 
brother the King. and were a little 
uneasy thereat. 

The captain took their names—Big 
Exe and Cut Ive—and laughed when they 
said they were going into the hills in 
search of the New Sound. Why travel 
further when there were new sounds to 
be heard each night in the castle dun- 
geons? They ignored his sally and got 
determinedly into their saddles again. 
but with such signs of physical discomfort 
that the border guards broke into a 
derisive song. 

“What is it that they sing?” asked 
Ive ‘“ We do not understand the coarse 
dialect of these parts.” 

“It is a song called * Keep Sitting On 
It All The Time, and they learned it 
from a troubadour of Provence who 
passed this way last winter.” 

“What was his name?” asked Exe 
and Ive together. quickly and anxiously. 

“A curious one as he gave it and I 
remember,” said the captain. “ Why-No- 
Knee Herries.” 

With that he bade them godspeed and 
the merchants passed on into the foot- 
hills, each keeping his own counsel, but 
each pondering on the song they had 
heard and the name of its singer. 

The winding road brought them weary 
at evening to a hamlet, oddly situated in 
a cold and blustery pass. The wind blew 


so strongly in this pass that the men, 
beasts and vegetation there were alike 
twisted and misshapen: and it carried so 
much flying grit from the mountain 
desert that all men wore blinkers to pro- 
tect their eyes; and it was so cold that 
both sleeping and waking they wore the 
spotted coats of the catamounts which 
roamed howling the hills at night. There 
was but one inn. a draughty and cheer- 
less place, The Tavern of the Cool 
Welcome. The only fare provided was 
a kind of cold porridge. served with 
skimmed milk. No beds were there, but 
all night long glum-faced musicians 
played a sad music which kept travellers 
twitching and restless. and impatient to 
be early gone in the morning. 


DISTRACTIONS 

At the first light, Exe and Ive were in 
the saddle. All that day they followed 
the road, and towards evening they 
descended into a valley where the air was 
warm and still, and where the fields were 
filled with corn. They came to a village 
in which they hoped to rest. wherefore 
they passed by The House of the Rising 
Sun, although the ladies thereof made 
provocative display of their persons. 
They passed the mill, where little men in 
striped jackets and hats of straw sang 
songs as old as The Wall in praise of 
corn. “Corn is good.” cried the mer- 
chants in salutation. They went from 
place to place in search of beds, but all 
the beds. in all the houses. were full of 
women singing enticing songs of sadness 
and gladness curiously commingled. As 
night fell, torches blazed the length of 
the street. and suddenly it was full of 
funeral processions led by marching 
musicians, those going West playing 
sorrowful dirges, while those going East 
played gay and joyful strains. 

“ This is no place for us.” said Exe to 
Ive. 
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By STANLEY F. DANCE 


“No place to rest,” said Ive. 

So they rode out of the village and 
came into a forest, where they made a 
fire beneath a big oak, and rolled them- 
selves in their cloaks. and slept. Exe 
slept until dawn as though he were an 
honest man, but Ive was tormented by 
dream. He found himself.on a wide, bare 
plain. and in the sky above cats were 
flying high, making a music more won- 
derful than any he had ever heard, so 
that his whole being ached with desire 
to be possessed of it. 

* How high do you fiy ?” he asked the 
cats. 

“Far higher than the moon,” cried 
they. And then a red cat with golden 
whiskers swooped down at him, growing 
larger and larger, its jaw opening to re- 
veal teeth long, white and sharp. When 
it seemed that he was about to be en- 
gulfed. the cat swept into the sky again, 
but as it rose it flung a huge harp at him, 
and Ive, entangled in the strings, awoke 
struggling with his cloak. 

The merchants came out of the forest 
at noon and beheld before them the high 
walls and towers of Egochambre. Their 
hearts rejoiced and they patted their fat 
moneybags, for here they hoved to find 
the New Sound for 1453. 

They valloped gaily now to the gate 
and demanded admittance. They flaunted 
their moneybags and flung gold to the 
guard. and soon the portcullis was 
raised and they were trotting through 
the magic streets of sound. Here were 
booths where the sounds of ages past 
were still preserved, and there in pavi- 
lions new and bright were sounds for the 
vears to come. That for 1453, the next 
year, was most heavily guarded, but, 
after their moneybags had been weighed. 
they were ushered in with unctuous 
ceremony. 

THE SOUND 

On a dais stood a man magnified by 
his raiment. He was dressed in cloth of 
gold, his shoulders tipped with ermine 
and puffed beyond imagination. From 
his neck to his waist there fell a gorgeous 
piece of woven cloth. which appeared to 
depict the descent of a bowl of cherries, 
through a flight of doves. into a pail of 
honey. Before him stood a donkey at- 
tached to a large wheel. on the tread of 
which were fastened great burnished 
plates of bronze. To his left, and from 
the cross-beams of the pavilion, there 
hung a huge gong painted in circles like 
a bowman’s target. 

When Big Exe and Cut Ive were 
seated, the man took un a bar of com- 
pressed black leaves and bit off a mighty 
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mouthful. Upon this he chewed thought- 
fully for some moments. Then he seized 
a whip and cracked the donkey across 
the rump. The donkey broke into a trot, 
the wheel revolved, and light flew flash- 
ing from the burnished plates all around 
the pavilion walls. The man watched the 
turning wheel with the closest attention, 
and suddenly he spat with force and 
concentration at one of the plates. The 
black spittle flew off the plate with in- 
creased speed and hit fairly in the middle 
of the gong’s golden centre. A beauti- 
ful resonant sound swept through the 
pavilion. 

It was like a soft summer wind in dry 
grass, yet pulsing as though with the 
powerful wing-beats of a rising hawk. 

Exe and Ive clapped their hands in 
rapture. They had heard nothing so 
delightful before. Exe held up the entire 
contents of his moneybag. Ive, from 
force of habit, swiftly and surreptitiously 
removed a tenth from his, then held it 
up, too. Scribes entered and a long 
document was prepared, signed and 
sealed, whereby Exe and Ive were jointly 
entitled to the use of the New Sound of 
Egochambre for 1453 in stipulated king- 
doms, principalities and duchies. 


BEHIND THE GONG 


As the merchants gleefully left the 
pavilion, a young girl came from behind 
the gong, a wire brush in her hand. 

“Did you not tell them of me?” she 
asked. 

“No, nor put you in the document,” 
said the man. 

“We sell again?” 

“Yes.” 

Ego and Ive rode out of the city as 
fast as their horses would go, spurring 
them mercilessly. Plans and _ notions 
surged through their restless minds. 
The one imagined the sound he would 
get did he thrash the donkey and make 
it go thrice. as fast. The other dwelt on 
the sound were he to use six wheels, six 
donkeys and six gongs. But where would 
he find six gobbers of the required 
accuracy ? 

By nightfall they had reached their 
previous camp under the oak. When 
Exe had fallen asleev, Ive rolled out of 
his cloak, ran his thumb down the edge 
of a long knife, and stole around the 
fire. He held back Exe’s head by his long 
black hair and dexterously cut his throat. 
Exe had only time to say, “It was 
always a cut-throat business!” Then he 
fell asleep again. 

At the border, Ive was questioned by 
the guards and taken off to the dungeons 
when he did not properly account for 
Exe’s absence. After a few days, another 
packhorse train came in and, besides 
wool, this one brought Exe. So then Ive 
was stretched and toasted, and soon he 
was telling what befell in the forest, and 
the document was found hidden in his 
saddle, and not long thereafter His 
Grace had him publicly broken on a 
wheel, so that throughout all those wild 
regions folk might know that there was 
one sure seat of justice. 


Broonzy the Cambridge Theatre 


By ARTHUR JACKSON 


[NAFFECTED by the proposed 

appearances at the Albert Hall, and 
regular spots at the L.J.C.. the fans turned 
out in force on a stormy Sunday night to 
welcome “ Big” Bill Broonzy in his first 
concert at the Cambridge. 

It was my first experience of Bill, and 
recalling the poor business on his first visit, 
I was surprised to find such a large crowd. 
This. of course. can be easily explained 
by the way Broonzy’s easy manner and 
friendly personality win him more friends 
at each performance. Nosing around in 
the foyer, I overheard comments of “ Too 
much talk,” but, I ask you, how often do 
we get the chance of hearing personal 
reminiscences of such legendary figures 
as Bessie Smith, Leroy Carr and Blind 
Lemon Jefferson, by one who knew them? 

Readers will know Broonzy’s style, but 
have not, perhaps, had a critique of his 
work from a modernist. It’s fortunate 
that in blues singing the voice is least 
important, for in any other kind of sing- 
ing, Broonzy’s voice would cause winces 
of pain... remember, though, the man is 
59 (this was one point he cleared up for 
us), and WHAT he sings is more import- 
ant... for a good voice and polish, we'll 
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listen to Josh! Here is the real thing, the 
style and feeling which are all-important. 
And what that man does on a guitar, par- 
ticularly in ‘‘ House Rent Stomp,” is no- 
body’s business! 

The Christie Brothers, who formed the 
supporting bill, improve every time I hear 
them; the rhythm section now has a 
loose, relaxed swinging beat, and I’m con- 
vinced that, in Dickie Hawdon, they have 
the best lead in the country. I’ve never 
heard a traditional band rock so much as 
when Broonzy joined them for “ Careless 
Love” and “ Four Leaf Clover”... the 
5-piece rhythm section (though surely Bill 
was worth another four men to them!) 
generated a real beat, and the latter num- 
ber rated the biggest reception of the 
evening... deservedly so! 

Another great welcome was for Cab 
Calloway, who rushed on stage to wel- 
come Bill, and with just a few remarks, 
proceeded to steal the show, just as he 
does in “ Porgy,” Yet, strangely enough, 
such is Broonzy’s quiet, intimate person- 
ality that, after the extrovert Cab flashed 
off the stage there was no anti-climax. Rex 
Harris compered in his usual affable 
style. 
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To make matters worse, even those who 
like the old forms of jazz cannot agree 
among themselves. Confusion abounds! 
Some jeer at the revivalist movement 
(it must be admitted in the case of cer- 
tain bands, the jeers are justified!): 
others will not admit that any white mar 
can play jazz; while a smaller minority 
will only praise the whites excluding the 


PREACHIN’ 
THE BLUES 


Negro from their reckoning — not on 
racial grounds, I hasten to add. To have 
By a preference for a certain style is one 


thing, to condemn all others is another. 
Tolerance, my friends, tolerance. 


HEN I wrote last month on the 
poetic content of the blues and 
Negro work songs I concluded by saying 
I would continue the subject of jazz 
poetry in the next issue. I will, however, 
have to break my word and hold over 
my remarks until January. I am afraid 
I never realised that Christmas was lurk- 
ing around the corner and that I would 
have to change my material somewhat. 
As I have remarked on more than one 
occasion, these outpourings are written 
some weeks before the magazine reaches 
the shops, in order to comply with what 
is known as “the printer’s deadline,” 4 
fearful event which looms ever nearer 
as the months go rushing past. It is, 
therefore, not surprising that one is ‘n- 
clined to lose track of time and go gaily 
on until one is brought back to reality. 


At this period of the year, the writers 
and staff of this magazine try to infuse a 
little of the Christmas spirit into their 
writings. After all, a little good-will to- 
wards each other is sorely needed both 
in the very tiny world of jazz, and in che 
larger world outside the specialised 
boundaries of our music. 


It is the constant endeavour of man- 
kind to improve his lot — to build a 
Utopia is his ultimate aim. Alas, after 
two world wars, this ideal is still a long 
way from being completed. Today we 
are in the midst of chaos and confusion. 
Although we went to war to preserve 
our freedom (and that of others); io 
abolish the racial hatred fostered by the 
Nazis: we are as far away from those 
objectives as ever. Anti-semitism is rife 
—both here and overseas; the suppres- 
sion of the coloured race in the Deep 
South continues; tolerance is a word that 
has almost lost its meaning. The tragic 
incident in which Pearl Bailey was beaten 
up is still fresh in our memories. Miss 
Bailey, a charming and delightful artiste, 
was brutally assaulted by three thugs in 
the Riviera night-club, New Jersey, and 
as I write, she is on the way to this 
country to find a safe harbour from the 
humiliation she has suffered. Let us 
hope she finds a new and happier life in 
Rritain. Jazz fans, happily, are free 
from this sort of beastly prejudice. They 
may be intolerant in many ways. but 
racial hatred is almost unknown in the 
jazz clubs. 


Pearl Bailey's case is not the only one 


DERRICK STEWART-BAXTER 


of recent date; the singer, Billy Eckstine, 
ran into similar trouble while perform- 
ing in Chicago a few months back. It 
is disturbing to note that these incidents 
took place, not in the Southern States, 
but in the more enlightened parts of 
America. | hope, sincerely, this does 
not indicate a spread of colour preju- 
dice. 


IRENE SCRUGGS 


(Century Press 
When she appeared at the NFJO 
Jazz Band Ball 
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There are, of course, many Americans 
(and I like to think they are in the 
majority) who are ashamed of such 
treatment of the Negro, and there 1s 
no doubt that slowly their ranks are 
growing. It is to be hoped that one day. 
in the not too distant future, the attitude 
in the Southern States (and indeed, all 
over the world) will change, and black 
and white will live in peace and harmony 
on an equal footing. We can all play 
our part—-we must attack racial prejudice 
wherever we find it. It is a foul disease 
which can and does spread if it is not 
checked at the outset. 

Nearer home, in our smaller world of 
jazz, all is not well. The ranks are 
divided; purist and modernist are con- 
stantly are war. At a modern concert 
recent the name of Humphrey Lyttelton 
brought forth a chorus of boos and cat- 
calls. The purist sneers at the work of 
Parker, Miles Davis and Bud Powell. 
Surely great musicians and fine jazzmen 
even if their musical outlook differs from 
that of Bunk Johnson (also a great jazz 
musician in his own particular medium). 
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An even more serious factor is the 
jealousy which is rife among certain 
well-known critics and jazz personalities, 
The childish bickerings which ruined a 
grand idea—the NFJO. Those idols with 
feet of clay, the prejudiced few, who 
rather than bury their differences for the 
cause of jazz, allowed their vanity to 
over-rule their judgment. It is useless to 
re-open this sordid subject—it would do 
more harm than good. However, at this 
time of the year, when good-will is sup- 
posed to be the aim, it would be nice to 
learn that harmony prevailed within the 
London circle. After all, basically we 
all have the same idea, the furtherance 
of the jazz cause. Now is the time to 
wipe out the past. Is it too much to 
hope that 1953 will find all the critics 
and promoters working together? Time 
alone will tell. 


* * * 


Having delivered my Christmas sermon 
1 will turn to matters discographical. 
Some considerable time back I dealt with 
the problem of the Varsity Race Cata- 
logue. In serial form I printed all that 
was then known about this very mysteri- 
ous list of items. The appeal for informa- 
tion did bring to light some interestine 
details, and progress was certainly made 
(to say nothing of more confusion in 
certain directions!). Those readers who 
have preserved back numbers of Jazz 
Journal might like to fill in the following 
details: Master numbers for the Irene 
Scruggs titles on Varsity 6050 have come 
to hand, “ You’ve Got What I Want.” 
USG_ 16970-D1: “My Back To The 
Wall,” USG 16975-D1. ‘“ What I Want” 
is accompanied by an interesting piano, 
which sounds vaguely familiar. The 
backing, her own composition, by the 
way, has a fine guitar accompaniment. 
This player sounds amazingly like 
Kokomo Arnold, and at the risk of 
dropping a large size brick, I am pre- 
pared to put Arnold’s name forward for 
consideration, Both these titles are 
worthy of issue, and there is more than 
a chance that they will be available ip 
due course. Miss Scruggs proves herself 
to be a fine singer with clear diction and 
fine hot intonation. 


* * * 


The mystery surrounding the identity 
of The Scare Crow is still unsolved, but 
readers have suggested the Jabbo Smith 
accompaniment on 6024 might contain 
members of the Rhythm Aces. ‘“ Shake 
My Tree” contains, besides Jabbo, a 
piano, who could wefl be Earl Frazier. 
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and the banjo is in the same style as that 
played by Ikey Robinson on the fine 
Aces sides. Reverse contains a sax 
(George James?) and drummer. 

* 


Now two queries concerning Wash- 
board Sam. A reader wants to know 
the personnel and date of “Good Old 
Cabbage Greens Stop and Fix It.” 
Washboard Sam, vocal and washboard; 
Frank Owens, sax; Roosevelt Sykes, 
piano; and Big Bill Broonzy, guitar. 
Recorded February 10th, 1942. The 
same reader also wants the personnel 
and date of Sam’s “1 Laid My Cards On 
The Table ’/“ I Get The Blues At Bed- 
time.” Sam, washboard and vocal; Peter 
Chatman (better known as Memphis 
Slim), piano; Broonzy, guitar: Ransom 
Knowling, bass. July 31st, 1942. 

Master numbers for all these are as 
follows: Cabbage Greens,’ BS074059; 
“ Stop and Fix It,’ BS074065, BB34-0705 
(Owens is only on first title); “ Cards On 
The Table,” BS074686; ‘“ Blues At Bed- 
time.” BS074687, BB34-0710. 


* * * 


Before closing this column for yet 
another year, I would like to thank all 
those people who have shown us so 
much hospitality during the past twelve 
months. We have appreciated the wel- 
come we have received at the various 
clubs. In particular Mary and J would 
like to express our gratitude to Hum- 
phrey Lyttelton, Jim Godbolt and Lyn 
Dutton of the Humphrey Lyttelton 
office; we've had some wonderful times 
in their company. Thanks are due to 
Freddy Randall and the Cook’s Ferry 
Inn Gang (not forgetting Beryl Bryden) 
for a grand night up there. To Bert and 
Stan Wilcox for making possible the 
interview with Big Bill Broonzy and for 
their never failing courtesy in making 


JAZZ CROSSWORD PUZZLE 
Compiled by STEVE RACE 


ACROSS 
! Asnong the well known 
pleasures of jazz (9, 4). 
Willie Smiths? (5). 
= of a Herman record 


on 


We will send three records of his own choice to the 10 Traditionally, I'm giving 


this jazzman to no one 


first reader to mail in the correct solution to the Jazz (5-4) 


Journal Office. 


Name of winner and solution to puzzle will appear in 


the January issue. 


12 Did he take a vow to 
originate bop? (4). 
13 = all-embracing _ pianist 
). 
14 gteen a jazz standard 
) 


2 3 + 


22 


(4). 

17 Golfer’s dream, and true 
of a record, too (4, 2, 3). 

18 Amorous boogie pianist, or 
19 around (5). 

20 Precise origin of Dorsey’s 
Song of India (5). 

22 Jazzman’s affectionate ref- 
erence to a holy march 
(4, 3, 6). 


DOWN 

Old School ”’ 
One of 7 (3). 
What to ring up when 
needing change (2, 4). 
Harry the Hipster (6). 
Initially what La Rocca’s 
bunch played (3). 
Ma _ Rainey’s antipodean 
dirge (8, 5). 
—Are you not?—according 
to Louis Jordan (2, 3, 4). 
10 Trumpeter Jones is pro- 

verbially a liability (5). 
11 Austin—Darling! (5). 


wh 


a“ 


15 Everyone’s gone on the 


Metronome All Stars re- 

cord (3-3). 

Hi’ya, said Goodman to 

her (6). 

19 Familiar Ray Coniff com- 
position (3). 

21 Twelve across on the distaff 


side, presumably (3). 


my job that much easier. Finally, to all 
the readers and my colleagues on the 
magazine may I wish a very Happy 
Christmas and good listening in the year 
ahead. 


TAILPIECE 
“ . . didn’t ask Duke to describe 


the music because I knew he hadn't 
written it yet. Often he thinks up screwy 
titles for his concert pieces then writes 
down the music at the last minute to fit 
the titles” (Leonard Feather in The 
Melody Maker). I can think of no better 
reason for not asking Duke about the 
music if he hadn't written it! 


Seasonal 
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EDITORIAL 


ERE we are at another December 

issue, and it is our pleasant duty to 

send you our very best wishes for Christ- 
mas and the New Year. 

We think you will agree that JAZZ 
JOURNAL has made some marked pro- 
gress during the current year, and with 
your continued support we hope to 
bring you an even wider range of 
material and photographs in 1953. 

Despite the fact that this issue has been 
greatly enlarged, we have been unable to 
include all the good things we had hoped. 
We have had to hold over one or two of 
our regular contributors, and some of 
the special features, until the January 
issue. 

The only unhappy note so far to in- 
trude upon our anticipatory Christmas 
glow is word from Steve Race that grow- 
ing commitments prevent him from writ- 
ing regularly for the magazine in the 
future. His final contribution is the jazz 
crossword puzzle appearing in this issue. 

We have valued Steve’s help in the 
past more than we can say, and hope 
that in the not-too-distant future we shall 
be able to find ways and means of lur- 
ing him back within these pages—at 
least on an intermittent basis. 


100, OXFORD STREET 


Ever since the first crude strains of 
British jazz rang out to symbolise, with 
a faint echo, the resurrection of a music 
founded many thousands of miles away, 
100, Oxford Street, in the West End of 
London, has been a mecca for the pro- 
vincial visitor. 

It is safe to say that those walls, so 
incongruous)y adorned with braes and 
burns, have recoiled from more brassy 
blasts of striving jazzmen than ever did 
those ancient walls of Jericho. 

An ideal background for jazz music it 
can never be, the room is too small and 
the wrong shape, but if it is atmosphere 
you want, here it is in all its guises. The 
venue has the added attribute of being 
central and easy to reach from any part 
of London. 


From December 27th there is going to 
be a change, for from that date the 
brothers Wilcox are reliquishing their 
tenancy of the premises, which will be 
taken over by the Humphrey Lyttelton 
Club 

The Wilcox’s have had a long run, 
and have always done their best for 
jazz. It is hoped the new home for their 
London Jazz Club will prove as popular 
as the old, for jazz music in this country 
can ill do without their energies. 

The Lyttelton Club is to put on three 
sessions each week. The Lyttelton band 
will be featured on Mondays and Wed- 
nesdays, and other and 
provincial bands on Saturdays. It is 
also intended to break up each session 
with featured spots for such artists as 
Marie Bryant, Mike McKenzie and other 
guest performers. 


SYRAGON 


Under the above name a new label 
will shortly be issued by Polygon 
Records. It is intended that a certain 
amount of jazz should be featured, to- 
gether with a selection of the best 
Calypso and West Indian music. 


INVISIBLE MEN 


While appreciating the very full en- 
gagement books of some of the more 
prominent members of the jazz world, 
and their difficulty in anticipating future 
bookings, it seems that a little more 
thought might be given before these 
audience-drawing personages state their 
intention of turning up at a Club session 
when they are by no means sure that 
they will. Not only does their non- 
appearance’ seriously embarrass the 
organisers but, more important, the pub- 
lic are mislead and disappointed. 

Those guilty of such practises, and we 
are glad to say there are not many, owe 
it to their fellow musicians to either 
honour their commitments or not make 
them at all. 


THE EDITORS. 
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A JAZZMAN’S 
DIARY 


BY 


This Way the Musicologist 


ANY of you who happened to turn on 

the wireless for the second edition 
of “World of Jazz” know just how it 
turned out. The “Jazz Forum” talk on 
gospel singers must have warmed the 
hearts of every melon music addict in 
the country. The “Jazz Workshop” is 
still being discussed. The musicians 
themselves were good but nobody seems 
to be able to decide whether what they 
played was good. 

There’s only one thing I would like 
to know. Who on earth was the ageing 
singer who sounded very much as I 
imagine Hoagy Carmichael will sound in 
30 years time? No, no, it wasn’t Blind 
Jimmy Struthers; he was the other one. 


Down on the Delta 


So Pete Payne is prophesying the end 
of the cellar clubs, and the Delta (first in. 
first out) Jazz Club has closed. Well, I 
know some clubs who are doing very 
nicely, thank you, in the old Delta Club 
premises in New Compton Street and 44 
Gerrard Street. What these places have 
realised is that running a cellar club needs 
a little more presentation than putting a 
band at one end of the hall and a cash 
desk at the other. 

Which leads up to an introduction to 
the Dave Shepherd Quintet, whose pre- 
sentation was badly mutilated by 
indifferent amplification at the NFJO 
Jazz Band Ball. If you like smooth, 
swingy, Goodman style jazz in a com- 
fortable club, as a change from earth 
music in even earthier surroundings, I 
suggest a call at the Club de Faubourg 
some Thursday evening. Most of the 
group, apart from Dave, are new faces 
in the London clubs, but look out for 
Jerry McLaughlin, who certainly knows 
how to make those vibes swing. And 
while you’re there, try some of that 
delicious iced white wine they sell at the 
bar. 


Reunion Party 
Mr. Vogue Records (Doug Whitton to 


his friends) recently had the doubtful 
brainwave of reuniting his jazz band for 
one night only. So, on a recent Saturday 
evening, a whole crowd of people, most 
of whom had nothing to do with the 
band, gathered, with bottles, in the Tele- 
films studio. The studio, which had been 
sacrificed by Desmond Kayton (the 
shortest lived treasurer the NFJO ever 
had) was being used for filming, and the 
standing set. by a happy chance, was the 
interior of a pub. 


By the time that most-people -had torn 
themselves away from the bar, there was 
a lot of good music coming from a highly 
cosmopolitan group. Dickie Hawdon 
(trumpet), Len Doughty (trombone) and 


THE DOUG. WHITTON JAZZ BAND REU 


ta 


iv, & 


NION 


Dave Stevens (piano) represented Eng- 
land; two French boys, Maxime Saury 
and Robert Escuras, were playing soprano 
sax and guitar, and Win Morgan. an 
American, was on drums, 


At about 12 o'clock Doug picked up a 
trumpet and led his old band into some 
rousing airs. This coincided with the 
departure of the two Frenchmen, who 
had been warned that this was a kind of 
English joke, and my introduction to a 
charming American lady who insisted on 
my sharing a handy ‘bottle of ‘Bourbon: 
After this, things grew progressively 
hazier, but I remember a lot of people 
called Dill Jones and Joe Harriet arriv- 
ing at about 3.30 a.m. and “ sending “ the 
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whole assembly. which by this time 
seemed to include lots of pro-union 
modernists. 

Much later, following several prolonged 
tussles with a brandy bottle, | remember 
a man in a white coat helping me brush 
the pink mice oif my legs, although I had 
the strange impression that my _ hands 
were all tangled up in my sleeves . . . 


Off the Record 

The first live session held by the 
Traditionalist Record Club, at the “* Lord 
Brooke,” Walthamstow, provided a plea- 
sant evening. both musically and socially. 
The band was Cy Laurie’s newly-formed 
group, with Beryl Bryden on hand for 
vocals, plus two guests, the French 
musicians, Maxime Saury and Robert 
Escuras, who certainly covered some 
ground during their stay here! 

The Cy Laurie boys played exceedingly 
well for a new band, and when they liave 
settled down should become a notable 
attraction On the jazz scene. 

The two Frenchmen, on soprano and 
guitar, kicked off with “ Summertime.” 
which they gave a most polished perform- 
ance. Later, they were joined by Spike 
MacIntosh on trumpet and Alan Leats 
on guitar, and proceeded to rock the 


rafters. 
Over the Border 

Despite the fact that the word * jazz 
so alarmed the Scotch press (with two 
major exceptions: the Glasgow Evening 
News and the People’s Journal) that ad- 


ENTENTE CORDIALE | 


Colin’ Thompson, clarinet, and 
Maxime Saury, soprano saxophone. 


vance notice was at a minimum, the 
initial promotion of the Glasgow Jazz 
Club (NFJO) proved a great success. 


Compered by Dave Mylne, the show 
included Jimmy Colquhoun’s Dixeland 
Band, the Novia Scotia Jazz Band, and 
Sandy Brown’s Jazz Band, plus a feature 
called “ Spotlight the Amateurs,” which 
introduced the St. Mungo’s Jazz Band. 
Kenny Jack’s Jazz Band, and the Forth 
River Jazz Band. 

From the point of view of musical 
technique and proficiency, the Sandy 
Brown band was undoubtedly tops, but 
the hit of the evening proved to be the 
Nova Scotians under trombonist David 
Keir. Until a few months back this 
group was the Archie Semp!e Band. when 
Semple left to join Mick Mulligan. 

Minor differences with the Musicians 
Union prior to the show were settled very 
amicably. It was obvious that the M.U 
officials were eager in their efforts to be 
friendly and to settle differences as simply 
and guickly as possible. This is certainly 
an example that could be most happily 
emulated South of the Border. 


Victory of the Month 

We were somewhat amused to note that 
a well-known columnist recently 
prompted to change the title of his 
column to “ Back to Jazz™ in place of 
his usual “One Night Stand.” 


AGATE & Co. (Joe Loufer) 


Wish all their Customers 
and Friends 
HEARTIEST COMPLIMENTS OF 
THE SEASON 


THE LONDON JAZZ 
RECORD SOCIETY 
and 
RICHMOND JAZZ 
APPRECIATION SOCIETY 


SEND CHRISTMAS GREETINGS 
TO ALL JAZZ LOVERS 


Best 


Wishes 
for 


Christmas and the New Year 


from the 


MERSEYSIPPI JAZZ BAND 


XMAS GREETINGS 


from 


THE CHRISTIE 
BROTHERS STOMPERS 


CHRISTMAS GREETINGS 
ERIC HEATH 
230, OLD CHRISTCHURCH ROAD, 
BOURNEMOUTH. 

Jazz Specialists of the South 


MUTT CAREY’S NEW YORKERS 
Ostrich Walk/Shim-me-sha-wabble 
ERROL GARNER AND HIS RHYTHM 

Blue and Sentimental/Pavanne Mood 
GERRY MOORE (Piano) 
Rosetta / Ain't misbehavin’ 
KENNY GRAHAM'S AFRO- CUBISTS 
The Peanut Vendor/ All the King’s Horses 
KENNY CLARKE AND HIS er 
Bruz/Roll ’em bags 
DIZZY GILLESPIE QUINTET 


Sleepytime down South/One more Blues .. 


NORMAN BURNS QUINTET 

Bye Bye Blackbird/Brahms Lullaby 
ALAN CLARE (Piano) 

Experiment/ Laura 
RONNIE SCOTT QUARTET 

Avalon /Smoke gets in your eyes 


ESQUIRE RECORDS, LTD., 76. Bedford Court Mansions, 


LP. SERIES (29/6d. ine. Tax) 
DIZZY GILLESPIE & HIS OPERATIC STRINGS 


ORCHESTRA 


Night and Day/My Old Flame/Blue Moon/I waited 
for you/Sweet and Lovely/The Man |! Love/ 
Summertime/Ghost of a Chance .. 20-003 
REINHOLD SVENSSON QUINTET 
Stars fell on Alabama/Just a Gigolo/Beat the 
Clock /Undecided/The Song is Ended/Flying Home! 


10-264 Jeepers Creepers /I Wished on the Moon .. 20-004 
10-266 RED LABEL 5-000 SERIES 
CAB KAYE with the NORMAN BURNS QUINTET 
10-260 Pennies from Heaven/More than you Know 5-079 
DELTA RHYTHM BOYS with the pias ALL 
10-267 STARS—Undecided / Charmaine 5-081 
All the things you are/9.20 Special 5-077 
10-261 KEN GRIFFIN at the Organ 
After the Ball/Ting-a-ling re 5-080 
10-263 Little Brown Jug/By the waters of Minnetonka nas 5-078 
Valencia/Lady of Spain 5-075 
10-259 with ST. NICHOLAS BOYS’ CHOIR 
Little Prayers for Little People (Parts 1 & 2) 5S 5-076 
10-262 CLASSICAL SERIES 
ORIGINAL DANCES (Franz Schubert arr. Kraus) 
10-265 Pts 1& 2. Else C. Kraus—Pianoforte Be ‘i TW4-010 


Bedford Avenue, London, W.C.1. Tel: MUSeum 1810 
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The American 


Jazz Scene 


By FLOYD LEVIN 


GAY, did you hear it? The NOISE | 

mean. Surely the exciting sounds 
from these parts must have reverberated 
their way across the Atlantic! Perhaps, 
if you were lucky, you might have heard 
a few torrid bars of authentic New 
Orleans jazz winging their melodic way 
in your direction...or the accelerated 
heart beats of Los Angeles jazz fans... 
or the thunderous roar of hundreds of 
tapping feet... tinkling glasses... merry 
laughter . . . crashing cymbals . . . or 
mournfully, the dreaded morning alarm 


As you must have guessed, this space 
could well have been titled “A Saga of 
Sounds,” as the past few weeks have seen 
Los Angeles rocking on its foundation— 
perhaps “swaying” would be a better 
word. It all began with the sound of a 
spirited drum roll and ended with the 
sound of a sad train whistle; and this 
red-eyed reporter listened to both—as 
well as the roaring two weeks’ period 
that separated the two sounds. 


BEST SO FAR 


The rolling drum that launched the 
noisy period was viewed on the huge 
stage of the Shrine Auditorium where 
Frank Bull and Gene Norman played 
host to nearly 6,000 persons at their 
Fifth Annual Dixieland Jubilee. This 
years’ Jubilee, by far the best of them 
to date, was completely dominated by the 
group responsible for the sounds we have 
discussed. When that eventful drum roll 
began, one forgot having heard Jack 
Teagarden introduce his mother, who 
played several authentic piano rags with 
Tea’s own band; or trumpeter Johnny 
Lucas’ soulful version of “ Black and 
Blue *; or Rose McHargue’s (ever im- 
proving) band, with Moe Schneider lead- 
ing the list, or even Bob Scobey’s great 
contribution to the evening’s entertain- 
ment. Forgotten was the advance pub- 
licity that stressed the fact that the 
Jubilee was of international interest... 
““even London’s Jazz Journal sends a 
representative to cover the event,” one 
paper stated. It was even possible to 
overlook the obvious acceptance of our 
continual urging for an injection of some 
segment of jazz history into this year’s 
Jubilee. A tribute to Bix, wherein 
Frankie Traumbauer and several mem- 
bers of his old band recreated the era 


of Bix and Tram, occupied the “ feature” 
spot on the programme. 

Now, back to that drum roll. It set 
the sprightly cadence for “ Bourbon St. 
Parade,” the tune that acted as a musical 
introduction to George Lewis and his 
band of New Orleans Musicians. The 
thrilling sound of real Crescent City jazz 
offered a startling contrast to the polished 
efforts of half a dozen popular dixieland 
bands that filled the earlier portions of 
the programme. Here in front of us 
was gentle Lawrence Marrero, looking 
not unlike someone’s kindly uncle; “ Slow 
Drag” Pavageau, who is neither slow 
nor dragging; Big Jim Robinson, a musi- 
cal and physical giant, towering above 
the slight Pavageau; Alton Purnell, sur- 
prisingly youthful; and, naturally, the 
slender Lewis himself. As drummer Joe 
Watkins set the pace and Albert Walters 
blew the trumpet lead, we sat back in 
our seat and almost felt that we were 
on “Bourbon Street, where you see a 
lot or hot spots, and meet a lot of big 
shots!” Here was a brand of jazz we 
had long dreamed of hearing in a live 
performance—and hear it we did! The 
Dixieland Jubilee promoters are to be 
congratulated for providing the oppor- 
tunity to hear jazz as it was meant to be 
played; however, we cannot overcome 
the feeling that Bull and Norman shared 
a sceptical opinion as to the commercial 
merits of George Lewis on their highly 
publicised event. 

You have probably wondered about 
the two weeks period that separated the 
drum roll from the sad train whistle. 


George Lewis and Alcide Pavageau 


Those several days—-we should say 
nights— were spent at the Beverly 
Cavern, where the Lewis band appeared 
nightly for the remainder of their stay. 
During this period, we existed on about 
three hours sleep a night—obtaining 
nourishment from Martini olives, lemon 
twists, and cocktail cherries. On cold 
winter nights we will be able to gleefully 
recall the sounds and sights of the past 
few weeks. From now on, when “ Ice 
Cream” roars from our phonograph 
speaker, we will see Jim Robinson’s ex- 
pansive grin displaying a glistening row 
of gold teeth; we'll see him place his 
trombone on its metal stand and dance 
a little jig. Never again will I hear 
“Burgundy Street Blues” without men- 
tally viewing an image of George Lewis’ 
graceful, thin fingers skilfully playing 
upon ‘the clarinet keys. How can one 
forget Slow Drag’s forceful plucking on 
the bass that dwarfs his short stature? 
Or the pixie-like grin upon pianist Alton 
Purnell’s happy face as he shouts, ‘“‘ What 
You Doing With The Heebies ?” Or Joe 
Watkins sincere offering of “ Closer Walk 
With Thee ” and “ Just a Little While To 
Stay Dear ?” Or Marrero’s kindly appear- 
ance and magnificent banjo strumming. 


NOVELTIES 


It is impossible to over-emphasise the 
impact of hearing the type of music dis- 
pensed by 52-year-old Lewis and _ his 
band. Maintaining the traditional New 
Orleans ensemble style, yet varying the 
pace with novelties like ““‘Mama Don’t 
Allow” and even “Caldonia,” the 
gentlemen from the South found some 
very receptive followers among the mem- 
bership of The Southern California Hot 
Jazz Society. The latter group had an 
opportunity of extending local hospital- 
ity in the form of a tremendous party 
arranged for the members of the band. 
This affair, which contributed to our 
red-eyed state, began shortly after the 
band left the Cavern one early Saturday 
morning around 2.30 a.m. and roared 
into the following day. 

Our Saga of Sounds ends with the 
doleful train whistle that denoted the 
departure of these seven members of the 
New Orleans jazz fraternity who were 
all ours for a fortnight. In the crowded 
coach of the Sunset Limited our hasty 
salutations were exchanged for choruses 
of “Thanks for everything.” Can you 
imagine ? THEY thanked Us!!! 

We would like to extend a typograph- 
ical “thank you” to Clive Acker, of 
Jump Records, and Robert Kirstein, of 
Good Time Jazz Records, for keeping 
aglow the beam of our jazz scene spot- 
light which would have dimmed more 
than slightly during the past few issues 
had their assistance not been forthcoming. 
We'll spend the next month. licking the 
labels of Jump and GTJ in an effort 
to repay their kindness. 

We'll see you here next issue—unless 
we're suddenly taken by the desire to 
accept Jim Robinson’s invitation to join 
him over a steaming vot of Gumbo File! 
Happy Christmas! 
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RECENT RELEASES Reviewed by PIP WEDGE, PETER TANNER, TOM CUNDALL and SINCLAIR TRAILL 


LOUIS ARMSTRONG’S ALL STARS 
St. James Infirmary/Back O’Town Blues 
(H.M.V. C4194) 

Two more sides from Armstrong's 
Town Hall concert of 1947. The band 
were the forerunners of the real All Stars, 
* Peanuts ” Hucko being on clarinet and 
Dick Cary on piano. Also attending 
were Bob Haggart (bass); Sid Catlett 
(drums); Bobby Hackett (cornet); and 
Jack Teagarden (trombone). 

The latter does wonderful things to 
“St. James,” which side I rate as one of 
the most successful blues ever made by 
a white man—it has feeling, it is relaxed, 
and it is a fine piece of musicianship. 

The reverse is just glorious Louis. He 
sings, to a delightfu! backing by Hackett, 
and plays as only he can. 

This will make a nice Christmas present 


from anybody to anybody. 


LOUIS ARMSTRONG and VELMA 
MIDDLETON 
That’s My Desire (83032) 
LOUIS ARMSTRONG 
Takes Two To Tango (83302) 
(Brunswick 04995) 

On the first side Louis and Velma go 
through one of these somewhat question- 
able vocal duets which should really be 
seen as well as heard. This one has been 
featured by Louis in all his stage shows 
for the last few years and it will be 
familiar to most readers of Jazz Journal. 
It would seem to be taken from Louis’ 
Boston concert in 1947, included on the 
twelve inch LP “ Satchmo at Symphony 
Hall,” which incidentally, has been held 
up for issue over here through copy- 
right difficulties. On this side the All 
Stars do little more than provide a 
subdued background to what is probably 
the best of these Louis-Velma comedy 
duets. 

The reverse is one of Louis’ more com- 
mercial recordings of yet another current 
pop tune. As always, Louis’ wonderful 
personality carries all before him, even 
such a corny number as this. There is 
the usual short trumpet solo halfway 
through and towards the end old Satchmo 
sings and hums in a manner reminiscent 
of his “ Peanut Vendor ” recording. 

P.T. 


MARIE BRYANT (With the Mike 
McKenzie Quartet and Quintet) 
Beale Street Blues/Ain’t Misbehavin’ 
(Parlophone R3592) 

This is a very pleasant record. Marie 
(altho’ no great blues singer) has the 
most infectious voice and sings with a 
swing. 


Photo) 


JACK TEAGARDEN AND 


The quartet provide excellent backing 
and are allowed plenty of space to show 
their paces. 

Mike himself is, I think, the most 
interesting musician to have arrived in 
this country for quite a while—his piano 
style being original; slightly modern; but 
nevertheless wholly jazz. 

No prizes will be awarded for identify- 
ing the trumpet player. 


MARIE BRYANT 
Tomato/Rhumboogie Anna 
(Lyragon J701) 

Although these two are calypsos. 
which is hardly Marie’s cup o° tea, it 
must be admitted she gives both numbers 
great point. Her diction is excellent, 
and she sings with an infectious rhythm. 

The accompanying quintet are first 
class, the alto playing of Bertie King be- 
ing particularly brilliant. 

The lyrics of ** Tomato” are as risqué 


| ALAN CLARE 


“hoto) (Century Press 


(Chadei 
LOUIS ARMSTRONG 


as i ever remember hearing. Good 
Christmas party stuff. Recording and 
surface excellent. 
Si. 
ALAN CLARE 


I'm Putting All My Eggs In One Basket/ 
On The Alamo 
(Esquire 10-257) 

Alan Clare, who sometimes manages to 
introduce an extraordinary mixture of the 
old and new into his playing, sounds 
completely modern on these two sides. 
His delicate, imaginative interpretations 
stick close to the melody, and in both 
cases he turns out a striking job. 


EDDIE CONDON ORCHESTRA 


Wherever There’s Love (72620)/Maple 
Leaf Rag (75988) 
(Brunswick 04988) 

An interesting coupling, though the 
first side is hardly representative of the 
Condon band. It is a rather commercial 
ballad, composed by Eddie himself, and 
azreeably sung by that fine jazz singer 
Lee Wiley. High spot of this side is 
the brief trombone passage by Jack 
Teagarden, which is impeccably played. 

The well known rag on the reverse 
receives lively treatment from Ralph 
Sutton, honky tonk style on a beat-up 
piano. Those of you who have been 
lucky enough to ,hear him in person will 
know that he can play this ragtime piece 
very much better than he does here. All 
the same, it is exciting music and played 
with that tremendous drive and_ beat 
which are typical of Sutton. This is 
virtually a solo record and the Condon 
band, with Wild Bill nicely to the fore, 
only come in for the last chorus. I think 
everyone who likes Sutton should have 
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this side which is much better than his 
“Dill Pickles,” issued some time back. 
This side was recorded on March 20th. 
1950, while the reverse was recorded on 
December 12th, 1944. 

P.T. 


JOE DANIELS’ JAZZ GROUP 


Runnin’ Wild/The Boogie Woogie March 
(Parlophone R.3574) 

Joe has dug up one of the flashier 
numbers of thirty years back, and given 
it treatment that compromises between 
jazz and the dictates of more commercial 
markets. It is taken at a suitably break- 
neck tempo, and is almost all clarinet 
solo by Dave Shepherd. The latter tends 
to follow the early Dorsey traditions, but 
is hardly likely to be trotted out on so 
many different titles as the Dorsey 
bread-and-butter” solo which kept 
cropping up in the distant past. 

The reverse is synthetic boogie, but 
well enough played, with Pat Dodds 
responsible for the piano work. It is 
sound commercial material, and likely to 
slay ‘em in the music halls, where Joe 
stirs things up from time to time. 

Te. 


RALPH FLANAGAN AND HIS 
ORCHESTRA 


Baltimore Rag/Tippin’ In 
(H.M.V. B.10350) 

Two commercial arrangements, rather 
more derivative than usual, and not at 
all distinguished, either in conception or 
performance. 

Like so many of our own bands, this 
one seems to be purely a copy of its 
more original counterparts, and until it 
develops a personality of its own, is 
unlikely to appeal to a very wide public. 


ALC. 
WOODY HERMAN AND HIS 
ORCHESTRA 
Wild Root (Parts 1 and 2) 
(MGM 543) 

Red Top/Sweet And Lovely 
(MGM 544) 
Bijou/Your Father’s Moustache 
(MGM 545) 

Superman With A Horn/Four Men On 
A Horse 
(MGM 546) 


These eight sides were cut at a 
Carnegie Hall concert in 1946, and in 
spite of several faults of recording, 
demonstrate very markedly what a fine 
band of its type Herman had at that time. 

It is impossible to analyse the records 
in a limited space, but the whole band 
plays with notable precision, verve and 
attack, sparked along by a fine rhythm 
section. Amongst the soloists can be 
heard Herman, Flin Phillips, tenor saxo- 
phone, Sonny Berman and Pete Candoli. 
trumpet, Bill Harris, trombone, Red 
Norvo, vibraphone, Tony Aless, piano, 
Billy Bauer, guitar, and Don Lamond, 
drums. 

My choice of sides would be “ Bijou, 
“Your Father’s Moustache,” and “ Four 
Men On A Horse.” 


MAHALIA JACKSON 


Silent Night, Holy Night/I Gave Up 
(Vogue V.306) 

A good many of you will have heard 
Mahalia Jackson by now, so will hardly 
required telling what a superb singer she 
is. For those who were unable to get to 
her concerts, this record will indicate 
what you missed. 

Miss Jackson has a magnificent voice 
by any standards, and she uses it with a 
discretion and taste that demonstrate the 
utmost artistry. She has all the inherent 
feeling for rhythm and capacity for 
emotion of her race, and above all sings 
with complete sincerity. 


STAN KENTON ORCHESTRA 


Stardust (9886)/Beehive (9894) 
(Capitol CL 13810) 
I suppose it was inevitable that, sooner 


BILL HARRIS 


Featured on the Woody Herman 
Carnegie Hall discs. 


or later, Stan Kenton would give us an 
arrangement of Hoagy Carmichael’s most 
famous composition, and here it is, it 
you can recognise it after the first chorus. 
The melody is too good a one to receive 
such a sour treatment, even from the 
Kenton band. For, though it is played 
in the usual dynamic style of this 
orchestra, it has lost all its charm and 
feeling in the process, and is only parti- 
ally redeemed by Milt Bernhart’s brilliant 
trombone playing. 

The Gene Roland riff tune on the 
reverse is more suitable material for such 
treatment. Reminiscent of “Eager 
Beaver,” the arrangement is highlightea 
by some excellent tenor playing. 


NAPPY LAMARE AND HIS BAND 


Palesteena (D.J.1.)/Black and White Rag 
(D.J.2.) 
(Vogue V2070) 

Two further sides by “Mr. Dixie” 
Nappy Lamare and his band, which were 
recorded at a Pasadena concert organised 
by Frank Bull and Gene Norman, and 
issued originally on the Dixieland 
Jubilee label. These Dixieland Jubilee 
concerts have become an annual event 
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and feature all the available talent in this 
field in the Los Angeles area, usually 
culminating in one of those shattering 
massed band jam sessions. 

These two sides come into the jam 
session category and are fair examples ot 
the sort of sound that usually results 
from mixed groups of this kind who are 
unfamiliar with playing together. The 
first side, which features a vocal by 
Nappy himself, is none too inspired, 
though Zutty’s usual fine drumming gives 
the side a good beat and Brad Gowans 
can be heard blowing away righteously 
in the background. The well known rag 
on the reverse is the better side and the 
band plays in Crosby Bobcats style, with 
some good tenor from Pud Brown and a 
nice solo spot from Gowans. The band 
sounds rather more integrated on this 
side, too, though neither is anything to 
rave about. 

Pe. 


HUMPHREY LYTTELTON AND HIS 
BAND 


Steppin’ On The Blues/The Onions 
(Parlophone R3575) 
THE GRANT-LYTTELTON PASEO 
JAZZ BAND 
London Blues/Mikes Tangana 
(Parlophone R3587) 

Lucky it’s nearing Christmas for here 
are two more records you'll want. 

Hump’s “ Hot Six ” do excellent things 
to the old Lovie Austin tune, the only 
let down being a very average piano solo 
which lessens the tension about the half- 
way mark. 

The backing is one of the best records 
this band has yet made, the last chorus 
being an excellent example of Hump- 
fawkesmanship—a wonderful partnership 
indeed ! 

The Paseo sides are an improvement 
on their last record, which was a ditto on 
their first. In fact what was an experi- 
ment is now an established success. 

Humph plays wonderfully on “London” 
and Bertie King’s alto on both sides 
should give you a thrill—what a pity he 
has returned home. 

The “Tangana” is a captivating tune 
which grows on one. 

Maybe Humph was right and it 
shouldn't be reviewed for another three 
or four years, but nevertheless I like it 


right now. 


MEZZROW-BECHET QUINTET 


Tommy’s Blues/I’m Going Away From 
Here 
(King Jazz KJ7) 

The blues for Tommy Ladnier is some- 
thing many of you have been awaiting 
for a long time. It has never been issued 
in America, but when broadcast from 
France many months ago, it created great 
interest in this country. 

It was worth waiting for, as it is quite 
one of the best of this series of duets 
from Bechet and Mezzrow. Their play- 
ing dovetails beautifully, both sides be- 
ing examples of two musicians with a 
wonderful fellow-feeling for the jazz 
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RECORDS 


A Selection of New 
Releases 


JELLY ROLL MORTON piano solos 


V.2119 Mamie’s Blues 
Original Rags 


V.2122 King Porter Stomp 
Don't You Leave me Here 


€ 
A great new Rhythm and Blues star 


SONNY THOMPSON, his 
BLUE PIANO and his Orchestra 


V.2143 Real, Real Fine (2 parts) 


NEW LONG PLAYING ISSUES 


LDE.002 CHARLIE CHRISTIAN 
JAZZ IMMORTAL 


Stompin’ at the Savoy 
Swing To Bop 


LDE.003 CECIL YOUNG 
QUARTET 


Concert of Cool Jazz 
LDE.004 CHARLIE PARKER 


Eight great sides, pre- 
viously unissued. 


LDE.005 MAHALIA JACKSON 


Queen of the Gospel 
Singers 


LDE.0066 ORIGINATORS OF 
MODERN JAZZ 


Eight previously un- 
issued Sides by Dizzy 
Gillespie, Fats Navarro, 
Charlie Parker, Milt 
Jackson, etc. 


LDE.009 LU WATTERS’ YERBA 
BUENA JAZZ BAND 
Eight sides including My 
Little Bimbo, High 
Society, Aunt Hagar’s 
Blues, etc. 


PREVIOUS LP RELEASES: 


LDE.001 SIDNEY BECHET — 
CLAUDE LUTER 

LDE.010 JOHNNY HODGES 
ELLINGTONIANS 

LDE.011 BUD POWELL TRIO 


YOUR DEALER HAS THEM 
OR CAN GET THEM 


VOGUE RECORDS LTD. 


100 CHARING CROSS ROAD, 
LONDON, W.C.2 


TEMple Bar 8619 


idiom. 

But although the two-piece front line 
plays superbly, one must not lose sight 
of the impeccable performance of the 
accompanying rhythm section of Sam 
Price, Pops Foster and Kaiser Marshall. 
A play is only as good as its supporting 
cast —- and never more so than here. 

S.T. 


MILLS BROTHERS and SONNY 
BURKE ORCHESTRA 


Blue and Sentimental (6629)/Just When 
We're Falling In Love (6628) 
(Brunswick 04986) 

Close harmony groups come and go. 
but it would seem that the Mills Brothers 
go on for ever, singing in a style that has 
never been equalled in the last twenty 
years. This month’s coupling is mentioned 
because it is well above average and also 
on account of the fine accompaniments 
by Sonny Burke's orchestra. 

The slow tune on the first side, which 
bears a marked resemblance to “Can't 
We Talk it Over.” will be remembered 
for Count Basie’s famous recording of it 
featuring the late Herschel Evans’ tenor. 
The Four Boys and a guitar retain the 
mood of the piece admirably, and receive 
excellent backing from the Burke 
orchestra in a performance that is much 
nearer jazz than you might be led to 
suppose. The reverse is an adaption ot 
Illinois Jaquet’s “* Robins Nest” and the 
band turn in a really excellent accom- 
paniment with a healthy, albeit modern 


sound to it. 
P.T 


JAMES MOODY AND HIS 
COOL CATS 
Good Deal/Love Walked In 
(Esquire 10-250) 
If neither Moody nor any of his Cats 


Photo) 


(sic) could think of a better or more 
interesting theme with which to expunge 
all trace of the original “ I Got Rhythm ” 
melody, which the chords of “Good Deal’ 
used to know, they should have left it 
at “I Got Rhythm.” Either that or 
started with solos right away. 

As it is, the unpleasant droning which 
opens * Deal” puts a listening back up 
right away, if such a thing is possible. 
However, it must be recorded that Moody 
is in good spirits and similar form, his 
“ 4-bars-each * work with drummer Jac 
Noren being excellently carried out. 
Noren’s brush and foot-pedal work is 
a joy. 

There is an interesting concert hall echo 
behind ‘Love Walked In,” which only 
serves to draw closer attention to the 
unpleasant, wobbly Moody solo which 
sprawls across the grooves like a peeling 
sunbather—bitty, with purple patches. 

Honours on this side go to baritonist 
Gullin, who plays with a wonderful beat 
and ideas to match, and trumpeter Sixten 
Erikson who does several great Deuchar- 
like things with his sixteen bars. 

P.W. 


JELLY ROLL MORTON AND HIS 
RED HOT PEPPERS 


The Pearls/Beale Street Blues 
(HMV B.10341) 


First side is a delightful number of 
Morton’s own composition, and given his 
usual discerning, relaxed, orchestral treat- 
ment. Although the ensemble sound 1s 
rather thin in parts, and a very ample 
use is made of the saxophone and tuba. 
in line with commercial requirements of 
the period, the entire performance is full 
of interest. The solos and breaks are 
divided between George Mitchell, cornet; 
Johnny Dodds, clarinet; Stomp Evans, 
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alto saxophone; and Quinn Wilson tuba: 
with top honours going to Mitchell and 
Dodds, both of whom play splendidly. 
What sort of a performance, if any, 
that Morton would have given to “ Beale 
Street Blues” in later life, when he 
engaged in an endless dispute with Handy 
over the “invention” of jazz, must be 
left to the imagination. This one, which 
was recorded in 1927, consists of a string 
of solos from almost everyone in the 
band. These solos hang together perfectly, 
because they were obviously conceived 
and planned as part of a pattern, and not 
left to chance “inspiration.” The final 
ensemble has a rich, full sound, and 
moves to a fine climax. Baby Dodds uses 
the simplest brush effects throughout the 
side, but they produce more rhythm than 
a horde of drum and cymbal bangers. 
me. 


SID PHILLIPS AND HIS BAND 


Did You Ever See A Dream Walking?/ 
Walkin’ To Missouri 
(HMV B.D.6136) 

These two sides get contrasting treat- 
ment, although the similarity of titles 
should lure the hiking trade. Denny 
Dennis does a splendid job on both of 
them, and the band is well up to standard. 
Sid takes a stylish solo on the first side. 
and proves once more just what an 
astute showman he is by introducing a 
startling banshee-like effect at the open- 
ing and closing of the reverse. 

Te. 


FREDDY RANDALL AND BAND 


Clarinet Marmalade (13957)/Original 
Dixieland Onestep (13958) 
(Parlophone R 3573) 

Freddy Randall's band seems to be im- 
proving all the time and, except for the 
weakness of the rhythm section—a fault 
common to every British jazz band—this 
group stands up well in comparison with 
its American counterparts. 

The first side is always associated in 
my mind with Fletcher Henderson’s 
recording, but Freddy does a nice job 
with it, maintaining the interest and swing 
all through. Al the same, it’s Freddy 
himself and the rest of the front line who 
are laying down the beat with the rhythm 
section following, instead of the other 
way about as it should be. The ensemble 
playing is particularly good both on this 
side and on the lively version of the 
O.D.J.B. classic on the reverse. Indeed, 
the whole arangement of this side is 
most neatly played and Bruce Turner’s 
clarinet solo is really musicianly and 
bristling with ideas. Recommended. 

PY: 


RUSSELL’S HOT SIX 


29th and Dearborn/Sweet Mumtaz 
(Vocalion V1015) 

Made in 1926, this was Luis Russell's 
first recording date. In addition to 
trumpet player George Mitchell, he used 
a group drawn from the King Oliver 
Plantation Club Band, with Kid Ory on 
trombone (some say Preston Jackson, but 


it sounds like Ory to me); Albert Nicholas 
(clt. and alto); Barney Bigard (tenor); 
Johnny St. Cyr (banjo); Paul Barbarin 
(drums); plus an unknown bass player. 
The vocal incantations on “ Mumtaz” 
are supposedly by Richard M. Jones, who 
also wrote the tune on the reverse; 
originally as “ Riverside Blues.” 

Both sides are played with a good 
swing, but the proceedings are somewhat 
let down by some frightful tenor by 
Bigard. Mitchell is as usual excellent, 
his muted trumpet on both sides being 
full of jazz feeling. 

The recording is good enough, and the 
record will come as a welcome addition 
to many collections. 

SOE: 


| THE RED HOT PEPPERS | 


Jelly Roll Morton’s historic recording 
group. 


THE SAINTS JAZZ BAND 


Stay Out of The North/Gawbies Lament 
(Parlophone R.3586) 

Mr. Fydler, following in the steps of 
a somewhat more established counterpart, 
combines trombone playing with vocalis- 
ing. In the case of the first title, he also 
discloses an unexpected literary gift. 
Having set his own lyrics to the familiar 
“Stay Out Of The South,” he proceeds 
to demonstrate his dual ability via 
trombone and vocal chords. The sound 
emanating from the former is a good deal 
more pleasing than that coming from 
the latter, and even though I am a 
Northerner, both the singing and the 
lyrics left me singularly unresponsive. The 
opening and closing ensembles move 
along nicely, although the banjo is rather 
too prominent. 

The reverse, an original by Alan 
Radcliffe, features his clarinet in a pleas- 
ing solo. Fydler plays remarkably well 
on this side, but the solos by muted 
trumpet and piano, although good enough 
in themselves, rather break the continuity 
of the mood already established. 

It is rather intriguing to watch the 
movement of certain of our traditionalists, 
as they edge away from New Orleans and 
move closer to New York. Knowing only 
too well the frustrations that beset the 
diehard jazz man I can sympathise with 
any efforts towards increasing the flow of 
pennies, but do any of them feel a tinge 
of conscience over all the naughty things 
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they've said about Nichols? 


FC. 


THE RALPH SHARON SEXTET 
Bill/Where Or When 
(Melodisc 1227) 

With this recording of “ Bill’ the 
Sharon Sextet recaptures the sound which. 
as far as I’m concerned, was their greatest 
—the noise we heard on “ Small Hotel,” 
“ Burman’s Bauble” and Boptical 
Hlusion.” 

It sees the reuniting of Sharon and 
Skidmore; Skidmore, whose distinctive, 
recognisable - anywhere tone gives 
character to any record on which he 
appears. Here, the ensemble effect is 
smooth, liauid and soothing, though the 
tenor slurs (which were inserted at the 
suggestion of leader Sharon, I believe) 
seem out of place, and so does the coda. 

“Where or When” has more of a 
Shearing sound, due probably to the fact 
that Keith Bird is on tenor instead of 
Skidmore. Keith’s quieter, less dominant 
sound merges into the ensemble, leaving 
more room for vibes, piano and guitar 
to figure prominently together. 

Bassist Bert Howard drives the side 
along particuarly well, and Keith Bird 
contributes a pleasant, genteel solo. 

Both these sides are excellently balanced 


and very well recorded. 
P.W. 


BOBBY SHERWOOD ORCHESTRA 


Poor Little Rich Girl (469)/The Elk’s 
Parade (2699) 
(Capitol C1 13806) 

Capitol dug right back to 1944 for the 
first of these Bobby Sherwood sides, and 
to 1947 for the second. Neither are parti- 
cularly interesting now, and both soun« 
like hangovers from the swing era. The 
band has plenty of attack and Bobby’s 
own trumpet playing is well to the fore 
on the fast-paced version of the Noel 
Coward song on the first side, but 
Sherwood’s own “ Elk’s Parade” sounds 
like an imitation of the original Herman 
Herd. Once again the band is well 
integrated and there is a spot of the late 
Herbie Haymer that is quite listenable, 
but big bands just don’t play this way 


any more. 


DANCE, DINE and WINE 
in COMFORT to 


HUMPHREY LyTTELTON 


and his BAND 


at the new luxurious 


REFECTORY RESTAURANT 
(opposite Golders Green Tube Station) 


Golders Green, N.W.11. 
7.30 te 11.00 every Friday Night 


Admission - - 5/6d. 
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TRIXIE SMITH 


My Daddy Rocks Me (Parts | and 2) 
(Vocalion V1017) 

Here is one for the Christmas party. 
but be careful to make sure that Grannie 
and Auntie are both well out of the way. 
The risqué lyrics are sure to get a big 
laugh from the males, but I am not too 
certain that records of this description are 
any real credit to jazz. 

Trixie sings well enough, but she was 
never one of the really greats. and it is 
merely annoying that the excellent little 
accompanying band get no chance to 
show what they can do. 

With Sidney Bechet, Charlie Shavers. 
Sam Price. Teddy Bunn. Richard Full- 
bright and O'Neil Spencer all in the 
studio. a chorus or two of the blues 
wouldn't have-done anyone any harm. 
but that clock just goes on striking to the 
rhyming antics of Trixie’s daddy. 


SONNY STITT-BUD POWELL 
QUARTET 


Strike Un The Band/Taking A Chance 
On Love 
(Esquire 10-249) 

Tenorman-baritonist Stitt wields the 
former instrument here, sounding Getz-ish 
in tone though not in techniaue. He is 
fluent enough. but it is fluency of the 
commonplace rather than the original. 

Powell stabs merrily away with his left 
hand. tle while exploring the middle of 
the keyioard with his right—and very 
nice it is too. Russell (bass) and Roach 
(drums) are in good form. 

Flipover (as a weekly contemporary so 
frequently puts it) gives us a more honky. 
Lester-ish Stitt, guilty of occasional un- 
intentional squeaks and some formless. 
rambling solo work. Powell has the 
rambling bug as_ well— which may 
indicate some affinity between tenor 
player and pianist which should be en- 
couraged! 

P.W. 


KAY STARR 


Comes A-Long-A-Love (10511)/Three 
Letters (10358) 
(Capitol CL 13808) 

Two typical examples of Kay Starr's 
forthright and rhythmic singing. in con- 
trasting style which. in spite of the com- 
mercial material. retains something of its 
original jazz feeling and phrasing. 

The first side has been adapted from a 
well-known Rossini overture into a jump 
number which Kay sings quite engagingly 
with a quote or two from “ Them There 
Eyes.” The reverse is a slow and senti- 
mental torch song written by Billy Rose. 
who most certainly should know. and 
Kay gives it a performance along the 
lines of her recent “ | Waited a Little Too 
Long.” The adequate accompaniments on 
both sides are conducted by Harold 
Mooney. 

Pt: 


LU WATTERS AND HIS JAZZ BAND 
Muskrat Ramble/Frankie and Johnny 


JOHNNY HODGES AND THE 
ELLINGTONIANS 


lt Could Happen To A Dream: Who 

Struck John: June’s Jumpin’; Charlotte 

Russe—Violet Blue: Searsy’s Blues; 

A Little Taste; Let The Zoomers Drool. 
(Vogue LD O11) 


Vogue enters the playing field 
with a record which deserves to sell; even 
if it doesn't. 

With a small groun drawn from the 
full Ellington orchestra. Johnny Hodges 


JOHNNY DANKWORTH 


a 
Starred as arranger and soloist on the 
Melody Maker All-Stars Esquire L.P. 


makes some most captivating music. 
Johnny just can't help playing jazz. 
and be you a hidebound fig, or an un- 
bound modernist. there is certain to be 
something here for your enjoyment. 


Alongside Hodges are Harold Baker 
(tpt.). Al Sears (tenor), Harry Carney 
(baritone), Oscar Pettiford (bass), Sonny 
Greer (drums). Duke Ellington and/or 
Billy Strayhorn (piano). 


Reviewed by 


as” SINCLAIR TRAILL & PIP WEDGE 


Dream,” Russe” and Violet” are 
all melodic vehicles for that Hodges alto. 
Time was when he was recognised by 
record collectors (and others), as one of 
the top twelve jazzmen, and it is only 
the collectors who have altered. no: 
Hodges. 

The second and seventh titles feature 
some excellent trumpet by Baker. 
whilst Sears’ tenor is heard on the blues. 
The rhythm section is up to the usual 
high Ellington standard. 


MELODY MAKER 1952 ALL-STARS 
Up The Poll (Two Takes); Year 
(Two Takes); M.M. Special 
(Esauire LP 20-001) 

The first thing that must be said in 
fairness to possible purchasers of this disc 
is that on the “Leap Year’ /‘“Up the Poll” 
side. each of three copies which I have 
heard has been guilty of causing three 
separate pickups to jump grooves fre- 
quently. 

As the 78 rpm issue of “Leap Year’/ 
“Up the Poll” has already been reviewed 
in the June issue, no further comment is 
really necessary other than a note that 
on the LP version takes four of “Up the 
Poll” and two of “Leap Year” are those 
previously reviewed, and the observation 
that Jimmy Deuchar was probably more 
pleased than Joe Muddel with the selec- 
tion of these particular takes. 

““M.M. Special * occupies the whole of 
the second side of the disc, and provides 
opportunity for each soloist to spread 
himself rather more than is possible on 
a 10 in. 78rpm side. I am given to under- 
stand that it was recorded at the end of 
the session at which “Year” and “Poll” 
were made, and was apparently the only 
take they did. 

It rather sounds like it. 

P.W. 


Vogue V.2125) 

These sides are good examples of the 
high standard of performance _ that 
Watters has always maintained in his 
group. There are no wrong notes, and 
they are full of the attack deriving from 
confident musicianship. Watters plays a 
sound lead horn; the balance of the front- 
line fill in admirably; and the rhythm 
section fulfills its purpose to the letter. 

First side is taken at a slow tempo with 
the accent on the off beat, and is all en- 
semble. apart from a knocked-out clarinet 


solo by Bob Helm, and some Wally Rose 
piano. 

The reverse has a characteristic vocal 
by Clancey Hayes, backed up by Helm 
and Watters. and solid opening and 
closing ensembles. 

Whenever listening to this band, one is 
reminded of the fact that they became 
musicians prior to becoming recording 
artists, a process that is clearly felt to be 
the reverse of normal by some of our 
British revivalists. 
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M. C. DELAUNAY 


THE WAR! 


THEM CATS IS KILLING THEMSELVES 


M. H. PANASSIE 


(WITH ACKNOWLEDGEMENTS TO WINGY MANONE) 


Jazz music has been around quite some 
time now, long enough to have achieved 
some sort of artistic standing, and for 
the musicians to have acquired a certain 
amount of the dignity that goes with 
achievement. One would wish that jazz 
critics and criticism had reached as high 
an artistic and literary standard as the 
music itself. 


Even at its best the literature of jazz 
is subject to the faults of romanticism, 
exaggeration and pre-occupation with 
either the immediate present or the dis- 
tant past, neither of which are so impor- 
tant as some jazz writers would have us 
believe. At its worst, jazz writing has 
reached such banal and euphuistic ex- 
tremes as to make one doubt completely 
the ability and knowledge of the writers. 


Jazz needs every good critic and 
writer it can get, and it is therefore 
particularly upsetting to find that two 
of the best-known writers on the subject 
have for some time been engaged in a 
verbal brawl which is bringing increasing 
discredit not only upon each other but 
also upon the music which each in his 
own way professes to believe in and 
work for. 


[ refer, of course, to the dispute between 
Hugues Panassié and Charles Delaunay, 
which has been dragging its unsavoury 
way through the magazines and concert- 
halls of France since the close of the 
War. The differences between these two 
famous French figures, _ respectively 
president and director of the Hot Club 
de France, had apparently been growinz 
during the closing years of the Occupa- 
tion, and came to a head when the 
Liberation brought news of the latest 
developments in the United States. 


Panassié, who had previously been a 
moderate traditionalist with a soft spot 
for large coloured bands, began to in- 
cline more and more towards the rabid 
New Orleans school, whereas the more 
business-minded Delaunay was intrigued 
by the new developments in modern jazz 
and quickly championed the new “ be- 
bop” group. This growing divergence 


of opinion was not the only, nor indeed 
the major, reason for the final split, but 
combined with the personal rivalry 0° 
the two leaders, it inevitably resulted in 
a dissolution of the partnership, Panassié 
retaining control of the Hot Club de 
France, and Delaunay the Hot Club de 
Paris. 


This meant that Panassié was left with 
the outer shell of power, but that De- 
launay controlled the real strength of the 
movement, as he retained the central 
office, the support of the musicians, the 
employment agency business run by the 
club, and most of important of all, Jazz 
Hot magazine. 


CHANGING IDEAS 


Panassié retired to his home at Mon- 
tauban. and began writing a series of 
articles which appeared in dozens of 
different newspapers, reviews and maga- 
zines. Panassié was the first of the 
intelligent jazz writers, and with the 


_ post war boom in the music throughout 


France, his services were much in demand 
for articles and record reviews. As jazz 
record critic he has written consistently 
for the monthly Disques, which is a 
somewhat larger and glossier French 
equivalent of the English Gramophone, 
and with the same prestige. He also 
made regular broadcasts of records every 
week. 


Since 1934, when his monumental Le 
Jazz Hot first appeared, Panassié’s ideas 
had been undergoing a gradual change. 
This is not surprising, as his sources of 
information at the time the book was 
written were often limited or unreliable. 
and were subsequently corrected in the 
light of improved knowledge. Panassié 
had. in fact, a good deal of courage in 
publishing his later book, La Véritable 
Musique de Jazz (“The Real Jazz”). 
which reversed or modified many of the 
judgments in the earlier work. It’s a wise 
man who acknowledges his own errors, 
and Panassié’s international prestige was 
undoubtedly enhanced by the second 
book. 
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THE DISPUTATIOUS CRITICS By “SEER” 


His position was therefore strong at 
the time of the break-up with Delaunay, 
and he proceeded to air his views at great 
length in the aforementioned magazines, 
plus his own Revue du Jazz and the 
subsequent Bulletin. However, at about 
this time Panassié began to assume more 
and more the role of patriarch, sole 
mentor, supreme expert, and fountain ot 
wisdom. He began to denounce can- 
tankerously as an imposter any critic who 
dared to cuestion anything he wrote, but 
at the same time he began to antagon- 
ize his own supporters by accusing of 
plagiarism anyone who echoed lis 
views in print. 


It is not surprising that his supporters 
began deserting in droves to the oppos- 
ing camp, which was in any case becoin- 
ing much stronger as Delaunay started 
organizing concerts by American musi- 
cians throughout France and arranging 
for the wholesale release of new jazz 
records. 


It was not long before the differences 
between the two had flamed into open 
hostility, and articles began to appear 
in the Revue and Jazz Hot in which mud 
of the most clinging variety was liberally 
thrown at the opposing faction. In he 
heat of battle Panassié’s articles became 
wilder, more contradictory, and so ponti- 
fical in tone that he shortly became 
known even to his followers as “ The 
Pope.” and the regular issues of his 
Bulletin as “ Papal Bulls.” Delaunay, for 
his part, printed numerous thinly-veiled 
attacks on Panassié, and serialized in 
Jazz Hot magazine a “ History of the 
Hot Club of France’ which was highly 
uncomplimentary to his former partner. 


With the increasing commercialization 
of jazz in France, the Delaunay faction 
has emerged more or less totally vic- 
torious from the battle. Panassié having 
suspended publication of his Bulletin and 
Revue du Jazz for lack of funds and sup- 
port, Delaunay has dealt what may well 
be the final blow by having published a 
slim pamphlet of 16 octavo pages, under 


(Continued on page 27) 
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DUKE 


ELLINGTON 


SONNY 
GREER 


HE above title would not mean 
much to an American collector- 
that lucky man who sits at the feet of 
the record-companies, and has had the 
choice of almost all recorded jazz 
thought worthy of issue. Other formali- 
ties must be concluded before British 
collectors can get their hands on the 
crumbs that fall from the master’s table 


In 1937 Irving Mills introduced his 
Master and Variety records. with the 
trump-card of the exclusive use of all 
contemporary recordings of the Elling- 
ton orchestra. The tariffs demanded for 
the issue of these in Britain were so high. 
that the British companies were forced 
to forego the bread and butter that this 
band of best-sellers had always provided 
—and this at a time of most widespread 
interest in Ellingtonia. Although Mills 
soid out to Brurswick, this situation did 
not change in three years. 


In 1937, we in Britain were left 
admiring the fluent solo-work of “In A 
Jam,” one of the finest composition- 
orchestrations ever penned for a jazz 
orchestra, known over here as “ Black- 
out.” And it was not till Ellington 
shifted to Victor in 1940 that H.M.V. 
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THE ELLINGTON GAP 
OF 1937-1939 


By LES MALLOWS 


(PART 1) 


issues were able to bring us up-to-date. 
Whereupon. according to individual 
viewpoint. we were either intrigued to 
find a very different Duke, or very 
regretful that his music should have 
changed so much. But between those 
dates, the full orchestra had waxed over 
eighty sides, not to mention the prolific 
recording of various units formed among 
its men. Of those eighty sides about a 
dozen have since been issued over here, 
haphazardly and at various intervals, 


Yet a charm peculiar to Ellingtonia 
has always been the unique opportunity 
o! studying the development of this 
most distinctive jazz composer and 
arranger, through the medium of the 
records of a talented group of musicians; 
a group that suffered a minimum of 
change in its ranks, such as might have 
lessened the common understanding of 
what was reauired of them. Such a study 
was possible to the British collector, over 
the period 1926-36. despite a few omis- 
sions of significance. But in 1937 the 
continuity was broken, and an odd dozen 
Parlophone issues do not completely 
restore it. The mystery of 1937-39 re- 
mainec-—-what sort of music did the 
band play. did its standards improve or 
decline. who got the solos, what recorded 
gems had we missed? 


During this period, the Swing Era 
cautht up with the Duke. It could 
hardly have been otherwise, since all 
other name bands had long been em- 
broiled by the bobbv soxers’ fever 
which had swept Goodman and other 
white bands to the peak of popularity. 
Powerhouse brass. a savage beat, and 
solo exhibitionism was what adolescent 
America wanted, and musical taste and 
melodic invention lost importance. The 
bands everlastingly slogging the one- 
nighters had met this vociferous demand 
at close quarters, whereas the popularity 
of the Duke’s own music, and the 
nature of some of his engagements must 
have sheltered him from the worst of it. 
Rut he had to compromise to some ex- 
tent. or else hecome an oddity, a back- 
rumber. Ellington had never sunk to 
renetitive riffine, never needed to fall 
back on this favourite device of other 
arrangers. But riffing was paying off 
handsomely now. 


I think that is why we encounter some 
Ellington swingadillers: ‘“ Harmony In 
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Harlem,” “ Watermelon Man,” “ Killing 
Myself,” “Chatterbox,” “Old King 
Dooji,” “ Bouncing Buoyancy.” Or, in 
much less frenzied manner, some very 
crisp arrangements in jump-tempo: 
*“ Hip Chic,” “ Battle of Swing,” “ Jazz 
Potpourri.” Pussy Willow.” The Lady 
Who Couldn't Be Kissed.” and ‘ Slap- 
ping Seventh Avenue” (which I always 
think of as the perfect curtain-raiser, 
whether used as that, or not). 

Those who admire Ivy Anderson's 
purity of diction and ease of phrasing in, 
say. “ Troubled Waters” or “ I’m Satis- 
field,” will not derive much balm from 
such ants-in-the-pants numbers as 
“Carnival In Caroline,” ‘ Skrontch, 
“You Gave Me The Gate,” “I’m 
Checking Out,” “La De Doody Doo.° 
It’s true Ivy shows she could shout ‘em 
with Peggy Lee, Helen Ward, and the 
rest. But I like to imagine that the Duke 
and Ivy were expressing their feelings, 
when he played “I've Got To Be A 
Rug-Cutter” and she sang “ Killing 
Myself.” Yet although I’ve lumped all 
these records together so briefly. it is 


HARRY CARNEY 


not that they lack in interest, or kicks— 
rather that I lack the space to detail the 
highspots. 

Surely nobody could fail to appreciate 
the great cualities of the band, whatever 
material it is tackling. The fastest and 
most intricate brass figures are knocked 
off by the section, with the ease and 
precision born of much skill and 
experience. Moving with the times, the 
rhythm section is unrecognisable from 
the earlier thirties; possibly due to the 
change in style of bass-playing, certainly 
due to a change in Greer’s drumming. 
Ip nearly all these numbers, technicians 
Rex Stewart and Lawrence Brown are 
the natural soloists, and they strut their 
stuff without losing their way in a welter 
of mere screeches and squeals. With 
them, Harry Carney gets an_ extra 
amount of solo-wark (whilst Bigard and 
Tricky Sam practically disappear into 
the ceaseles background of the sections; 
although Tricky swings irresistably in 
“Jazz Potpourri” and “Slap Happy.” 
To hear Carney bumbling imperturbably 
through fiercely punctuated brass in 
‘ Buffet Flat’ is just one of those things. 
And it is only one of those things, in 


this particular bunch of records. 

At a somewhat slower tempo, we find 
a wealth of orchestral jazz. Inevitably. 
much of the scoring continues to reflect 
the veriod. ‘“ The Gal From Joe’s,” for 
instance—two choruses of Hodges alto. 
riding high over muted brass and an easy 
rhyinm—a guarantee of pleasure; then 
it is back to the formula of saxes-brass 
repetition. Yet we begin to find more 
touches of pure  Ellington—Cootie’s 
introduction to “Scatting At The Kit- 


REX STEWART 


cat”; the unusual build-up to Carney’s 
get-off in “ Stepping Into Swing Society ”; 
a cheery and unexpected bit of tailgate 
from Lawrence Brown in the first chorus 
of “Little Posey’; the contrast of 
Cootie’s violent trumpeting, after the 
vocals of the commercial “ It’s Swell Of 
You” and “If You Were In My 
Place.” 

Ivy also has vocals in ‘ Alabamy 
Home,” ‘“ Swingtime In Honolulu,” and 
“When My Sugar Walks Down The 
Street.” the busy background serving as 


JOE * TRICKY SAM” NANTON 


a striking foil to her unhurried ease. 
This is most noticeable of all in “ Rose 
Of Rio Grande,” and here the smooth 
control is extended by Lawrence 
Brown’s long and masterly solo. The 
band finally intrude on this, with a 
superb orchestration for separate 
trumpet, trombone and reed sections. 
One of the happiest uses of a riff- 
theme is heard in “Portrait Of The 
Lion,” which 1s played with lightness 
and restraint from start to finish, while 
the Duke, Rex and Hodges weave the 
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JOHNNY HODGES 


countermelody. As a point of interest, 
a different master to the American 
Brunswick was issued on Swing 307, and 
the latter is a slightly better version, in 
my opinion. 

Ellington has never hesitated to use 
commercial numbers and_torch-songs, 
whenever they seemed to be suitable 
material for his vocalist and the more 
lyrical soloists. 1935-6 left us with very 
pleasant recordings like ‘* Isn’t Love The 
Strangest Thing.” “‘ No Greater Love,” 
“Kissing My Baby Goodnight,” and 
these years that followed produced simi- 
lar numbers—* Old Plantation,” “ You 
Can Count On Me,” “ Lonely Co-Ed,” 
“ Your Love Has Faded.” The Duke's 
treatment of “I Let A Song Go Out Of 
My Heart” is a classic example of how 
a first-class pop-tune can be turned into 
a lasting pleasure, and orchestrations of 
“In A Mizz” and “ Something To Live 
For” are equally memorable. 

As indicated by the title, ‘* Dinah’s In 
A Jam™ accents anything but studied 
arrangement; but a _ more felicitous 
climpse of free improvisation seems to 
have come about in the Master version 
of “All God’s Chillun Got Rhythm,” 
Possibly this was a studio warm-up be- 
fore the recording of the Variety ver- 
sion, wherein Ivy was to be featured— 
the same arrangement is used for the 
last choruses; but on Master, in place 
of the long vocal we get sparkling 
solos by Stewart. Bigard and Brown, 
the contribution of spritely Rex being 
a favourite with me. 


(To be concluded in next issue) 


COOTIE WILLIAMS 


Christmas Greetings and Thanks to 
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BALANCING ON THE SHAVEN 
BUTTER 
IME was when you could learn 

~ Spanish (splendid language) from the 
translations of song titles on American 
record labels. The Vogue supplements in 
France look like being similarly helpful! 
for learning the language of the fifty 
million righteous. Thus you find a side 
by Todd Rhodes on Vogue 3172 called 
“Your Daddy Keeps Rollin’ All the 
Time.” In French, this becomes “ Ton 
pere se balance tout le temps.” Without 
your wide knowledge of American and 
this handy guide, we suspect you might 
have been tempted to translate it into 
some such dignified English as ‘“ Thy 
Father Balances Himself All the Time.” 

On Vogue 3167 Wynonie does an 
innocent little song called “Keep On 
Churnin’,” which is translated as ‘“ Con- 
tinue a Battre le Beurre.” Lacking the 
benefit of this educational course in col- 
loquialisms, might you not have félt 
inclined to translate this back into English 
as “ Continue to Beat the Butter ?” Might 
you not now? 

Then there is Eddie Vinson on Jazz 
Selection 770, still bewailing his affliction 
in “ Bald Headed Blues.” Like a heading 
from Malroy, this comes as * La Tristesse 
du crane chauve.” Sadness of the shaven 
cranium? Go to the bottom of the class! 
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L.P.’s NEAR AND FAR 

One of the jazz trumpets who has never 
been given enough credit, in our opinion, 
is Emmett Berry. We think the first time 
we really recognized his quality and im- 
portance was on hearing his solo version 
of “ Ain’t Misbehavin’ ” for Horace Hen- 
derson on Okeh. Since then, of course. 
Emmett has blown with many famous 
names on many records. Latterly. he has 
been with Johnny Hodges’ successful 
small band. One result of the association 
has appeared under Al Sears’ name on 
French Vogue L.P. 074. 

The personnel of the group is the same 
as Hodges’, except that according to the 
label Charlie Holmes plays instead of 
Hodges. We have noticed that several 
American reviews have referred to 
Johnny as being present on some of these 
sides, and on * Steady Eddy ™ it certainly 
sounds like him. 

“ Berry Well” is a Berry showcase. He 
opens and closes with a buzz-mute. but 
in between plays a wonderful solo open. 
Tone and construction are personal, but 
the inspiration is clearly Armstrong here. 
“Steady Eddy” is probably the most 
successful number, an_ Ellington-type. 
small-band special at medium tempo. 


LIGHTLY AND POLITELY 


whereupon Berry blows d@ la Cootie and 
Johnny Hodges (we guess) blows alto the 
way you ought to like it. ‘ Marshal 
Plan” is a rabble-rouser, notable for an 
exciting Berry solo, this time bearing 
some resemblance to Jonah’s fast style. 
The alto on this one could well be 


MARY LOU WILLIAMS 


On a Folkways LP, 2nd soon to be 

heard in person at the Royal Albert 

Hall and several concerts in the 
provinces, 


Charlie Holmes. It is interesting to note 
here, as on all the others, the improve- 
ment in Joe Marshall’s drumming. During 
his period with the Luncefordians, he 
booted the bass drum too hard with dire 
results. This fault seems to have been 
corrected, although some of the cymbal 
work is wild and over noisy. “ Azores ~ 
is the usual exoticism, with Brown doing 
a Tizol, but with a solid beat section in 
between the atmosphere. 

On the other side is bassist Trottman’s 
composition, ‘“‘ Now Take D Train” (to 
the Bronx), which shuffles along with 
Sears in his “Castle Rock” mood and 
solos by Brown and Berry. In “ Nell 
Don’t Wear No Button Up Shoes,” 
Berry’s growl trumpet leads the en- 
sembles in exciting fashion. “ Groove 
Station” features a neat, muted trumpet 
solo, some good backgrounds, and a trick 
ending which recalls “In the Mood.” 
Pianist Lovett’s ‘“ Baltimore Bounce,” an 
undistinguished theme reminiscent of 
“Tuxedo Junction,” gets a good lift with 
an off-beat rhythm on a good tempo. 

Sears himself is. of course. featured in 
all these performances. Our dislike of his 
playing does not seem widely shared. 
Someone once described him to us as a 
“ Dixieland tenor.” Whether or not that 


description is accurate, to us, his is a 
corny style and a cardboard sound 

The “rhythm and blues” influence is 
fairly obvious throughout. There will 
always be people who want their music 
relatively simple, with a good strong beat, 
and a dash of straightforward melody. 
For them, and for dancers, the record is 
ideally suitable. For more fastidious jazz 
lovers, the record provides in all its 
variety the work of an important trum- 
pet, Emmett Berry. 

Blue Note L.P. 7020 presents the “fabu- 
lous” Sidney Bechet in company with 
Sidney de Paris, Jimmy Archey, Don 
Kirkpatrick, Pops Foster and Manzie 
Johnson, playing “ Original Dixieland 
One-Step,” “ Blues My Naughty Sweetie 
Gives To Me,” “ That's a’Plenty,” “ Ball- 
in’ the Jack,” “* There’ll Be Some Changes 
Made” and “ Avalon.” The personnel is 
really admirable and because of that the 
results are somewhat disappointing. 


As with the earlier L.P. by De Paris 
with Simeon, there is a strange lack of 
contrasting moods and tempos. Apart 
from a slower, but not slow, “ Blues My 
Naughty Sweetie,” they all come on at 
a fastish medium, which gets rather 
monotonous on an L.P. The group, how- 
ever, plays very well, the two Sidnies 
being particularly enjoyable, both solo 
and in ensembles. Kirkpatrick, for this 
day and age, sounds a little inadequate 
in his solos, but okay in the section. 
Archey is probably the best tailgate 
trombone around, but more and more 
we realise that if the other musicians are 
good we just don’t want any tailgate any 
longer. After twenty-five years, our love 
has grown cold, we are tired of the 
idiom, and a little of it goes a long way. 
As a soloist, Archey sounds hardy and 
oldtime, but as exciting as Tyree Glenn, 
Vic Dickenson, Bennie Green, Trummie 
or Dicky Wells—oh no! Still, without 
such a determined emphasis on the New 
Orleans style, it is pretty sure that more 
inspired and imaginative music would 
have resulted from these musicians at 
this session. But if this is the style you 
go for, we've an idea you'll find few 
records to touch this one. 

Folkways F.P. 32 is a most unusual 
record. On one side you hear Mary Lou 
Williams and her Chosen Five (Frank 
Newton, Vic Dickenson, Ed Hall, Al 
Lucas and Jack Parker) at “ rehearsal ” in 
a series of try-out tests for the recording 
of “Little Joe” subsequently issued by 
Asch. The passages reproduced are only 
excerpts from the playbacks, so it is not 
entirely posible to follow how the final 
routine and performance were achieved, 
but it is extremely interesting to hear 
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the contributions made by the different 
musicians and their conversation as pro- 
blems are smoothed out. The L.P. repro- 
duction is vastly superior to that of the 
original Asch records. notorious for their 
abominable surfaces. It is a treat to hear 
Frank Newton’s gorgeous tone under 
almost any circumstances, and on this 
record you can hear the adorable Mary 
Lou talking and playing her splendid 
piano as well. 

(At this point, we are keeping our 
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fingers crossed. in the hope that despite 
those —— ———— of tthe Musicians’ 
Union. Mary will really play here. Apart 
from the charm, you'll be able to hear 
one of the great infiuences and inspira- 
tions of the past decade. We read an 
article in the N.M.E. recently which 
rather gave the impression that Mary 
was some sort of survival from the 
‘thirties. This is nonsense, for anyone 
who has heard her recent records will 
know that she is a leader, as modern as 
tomorrow.) 

On the other side of this Folkways 
record, Hylion Jefferson, another import- 
ant person, “rehearses” “I Can't Get 
Started * with Dave Rivera, Milton Hin- 
ton, Jonah Jones and J. C. Heard. At 
least. the label says Jonah, but we don't 
hear him. unless his is the voice asking 
someone to close the door early on. We 
don’t think the results of this session were 
ever released, but there is some very good 
music to be heard. not merely from Jeff's 
superb and reliable alto, but also from an 
excellent rhythm section and Rivera’s 
solo piano. 

Folkways also have an L.P. “re- 
hearsal ~~ by the Tatum Trio on F.P. 33, 
but we've not yet heard it. We just hope 
the musicians get paid for these extras! 

Sounding off a month or so back about 
the lack of jazz emanating from Capitol 
(U.S.). we now find that we are likely to 
be eating our words before long. They 
have a couple of L.P.’s which we hope 
will come out here muy pronto. 348 by 
Louis Bellson and the Just Jazz All Stars 
(mainly Ellingtonians) must surely be 
something highly suitable for the right- 
eous. aS must 327 on which are eight 
performances by Coleman Hawkins. 
Please, Capitol, please! 

And Decca. may we _ please have 
DL5391, Ellis Larkin playing * Melodies 
of Harold) Arlen”? what in 
Heaven's name has happened to DL5300. 
Ella and Ellis, an L.P. that couldn’t miss? 
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SURE THING 

We cannot adequately express the 
pleasure it gave us to find a new record 
by Count Basie on the Oriole label. 
(You're right, we're better at griping, bu! 
don’t we have plenty of cause with the 
English record companies?) It is the new 
Basie band in recordings from a Granz 
session for Mercury. 

Whether you are an ancient. hidebound, 
reactionary Dixieland fan, a stupid. cre- 
tinous admirer of Kenton. a_ pale. 
brilliant, inteligent. handsome lover of 
Bop, or just a guy who likes jazz, we shall 
greatly appreciate it if you will go out 
and buy this record at once! This will 
be our last recommendation this year and 
we trust you will not fail us, will not deny 
yourselves the pleasure of the fine music 
to be heard on Oriole CB 1123. 

You know. if Oriole can sell, say. 
20.000 copies of it, they will likely come 
up with more gems from Mercury, by far 
the most important jazz catalogue today. 
This record will make an equally fine 
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Christmas present for your grandmother. 
the maiden aunt, your mistress, the bar- 
maid and your butcher, so do not hesi- 
tate. Act now with determination. 
courage and decision! If necessary, give 
up some of your dirty, petty little vices 
for a week or so and you'll not miss the 
money. You don’t have to have cham- 
pagne and cigars every night, do you? 

Well now, as we were saying, on this 
record are to be heard Count Basie and 
his brave new band, well recorded. 
pressed on good wax. The band has more 
weight and power than those of Baste’s 
heyday, but it is hardly less flexible and 
it swings with the assurance of a precision 
instrument. 

* New Basie Blues.” is just Basie’s regu- 
lar slow blues with a new band feeling 
the old formula. The piano is as cunning 
and delightful as ever, the timing exqui- 


JIMMY ARCHEY 


Featured with Bechet, Sidney De 

Paris, Don Kirkpatrick, Pops Foster 

and Manzie Johnson on Blue Note 
LP of Dixieland Classics. 


site. So easy? How close did the imi- 
tators get in anything but the superficial? 
Paul Quinichette blows briefly on this 
side but he is heard to better advantage 
on the reverse. 

“Sure Thing.” a vroduction of the 
talented Neal Hefti, is a nice enough 
vehicle for a swinging band to ride on. 
and that’s just what this band does. There 
are splendid solos by Quinichette and Joe 
Newman, the former bubbling, lively, the 
beat always clearly maintained, the latter 
lyrical, with fine tone and marvellous 
backgrounds from the band. After these 
solos, and before the final climax, the 
band blows gently, swinging like mad. 
absolutely in Basie’s special tradition. We 
think this relaxed feeling. of an intense 
swing obtained by subtle means, has been 
missing too long, and is highly prefer- 
able to the kind which apparently renders 
it obligatory for musicians to scream thei- 
heads off and retch up their guts. It is 
so much tidier. 

It remains now to wish you one and 
all a very Merry Christmas, and to thank 
you for your letters, patience and good- 
will. 

But don't forget—that record’s a sure 


thing! Oh! 
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QWHEN Ken Colyer stepped across the 

threshold of the International 
House, on Common Street, New Orleans, 
on October 11th, 1952, nearly eight years 
of frustration and longing were finally 
over. 


Using letters from Dr. Edmond 
Souchon and Ken himself I'd like to set 
down the first chapter of his New 
Orleans story, but first, a brief preamble. 

Some time ago, Steve Race, eminent 
musician and scribe, mentioned three 
British musicians whom he considered 
jazzmen. Three men only, able to im- 
merse and express themselves in the jazz 
idiom. If memory serves me aright they 
were modernists. 

In the traditional field I know of but 
two, possibly three. Two are clarinet- 
tists. The third, who is far and away 
the first, is Ken Colyer. 

As Ken’s playing matured I knew his 
one aim was to find out whether he was 
capable of playing with the men he most 
admired. Knowing, too, how different 
his approach was in comparison to 
nearly every British instrumentalist I 
knew or have heard, I believe his story 
is of some importance, particularly to 
those very few who are making the right 
approach. 

Let’s hear first from Dr. Souchon: 
“Ken phoned me from Mobile (about 
175 miles eastward from New Orleans) 
to tell me that he was heading my way. 
I gave him the address of the Inter- 
national House, where the New Orieans 
Jazz Club had been asked to gather at a 
special meeting in honour of represen- 
tatives of the N.A.J.O. (England, France. 
Italy, Denmark, Sweden, Norway, and I 
believe, Germany). The club had given 
the “all out” signal to its members and 
many people of importance showed up 
with bells on. 


ALL-STAR BILL 


“Paul Barbarin’s Band was there in 
full force; all of Johnny Wiggs’ Band: 
Papa Celestin; old Papa Jack Laine, the 
father of white jazz. and dozens of other 
local celebrities in the music world. 


“Ken arrived about 8.15 p.m. The 
Wiggs group had just finished their set 
and Paul Barbarin was getting ready to 
take the stand for half an hour. 

Now over to Ken Colyer: “ The Bar- 
barin band were lined up and being pre- 
sented to the people so I promptly joined 
in and made with the handshakes like 
an octopus. I nearly dropped when I 
met Kid Howard, you can 


CRANE RIVER TO CRESCENT CITY 


SIDELIGHTS ON KEN COLYER’S VISIT TO NEW ORLEANS 


EDITED BY BILL COLYER 


imagine my emotions on meeting so 
many “ greats” at once. 

“The set-up was very informal, fine 
and triendly. People recognised one like 
an old friend the second time you saw 
them, and the Doc proved to be one of 
the finest guys I’ve met in a long ‘ime. 

“The band kicked off with “ Weary 
Blues,” with Howard on trumpet. He 


numbers we played, but recollect a 
Spiritual and “Jelly Roll.” Ken was 
quite equal to anyone there, or better— 
what I heard was enough to make me 
want more, and this we shall have at 
a later date, I’m sure. Lizzie Miles was 
present in all her glory and really put 
on the heat for your boy, Ken. 


BUGLIN’ SAM 

Over again to Ken: “ Lizzie sang three 
numbers: * Bill Bailey,” ‘Good Man Is 
Hard To Find,’ and ‘ Darktown.’ She 
sings in English, then Creole, and gen- 
erally mixes the two. She has a really 
fine voice and great personality. 

“ Buglin’ Sam is a wonderful chap. 
He got a great kick when I told him 
how much we enjoyed his “ Basin 
Street,” which we heard on an air-shot 
back home. That man is one helluva 
bugle player! 

“TI must recount a little incident that 
occurred during the session. Just before 


Left: Mrs. J. Menville of the New 
Orleans Jazz Club, with Alphonse Pico 
(left), and Papa Celestin (right). 


Below, L. to R.: Pete Miller, Raymond 
Burke, Johnny Wiggs, Ken Colyer, Ed- 
mond Souchon, Sherwood Mangiapane, 
Francis Murray and “ Buglin’ Sam” 
De Kemel. 


played ‘under wraps’ and muted all the 
time, probably just as well or I might 
have passed out from happiness! 

“Al Burbank was playing some really 
wound-up clarinet. Great stuff! But the 
bass player, MacLean, was the man who 
really knocked me out. Heavens! What 
power and tone. He rocked that band 
and then some.” 

Back to Dr. Souchon: “ This was fol- 
lowed by a mixed session, with both 
bands playing together, and this was 
where Ken couldn't stand it a moment 
longer and borrowed a trumpet from one 
of Barbarin’s men. (Ken says: “I was 
chatting with Kid Howard, and he urged 
me to get up and blow with the boys. 
I had my mouthpiece with me, so he lent 
me his horn. Doc Souchon introduced 
me to Buglin’ Sam De Kemel on stage, 
and I joined the group in backing Sam 
on How’'m I Doin’, Hey, Hey ?”) 

Souchen: “1 cannot recall all the 


SINCERE GOOD WISHES 
for 
XMAS & THE COMING YEAR 


from 


Dave Carey 


* * * 


P.S.: A “Mag-List” sub. would 
make an ideal present to your girl- 
friend. She doesn’t really need those 
football boots. 
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FREDDY 
RANDALL 


AND HIS BAND 


Smokey Mokes; 
Sheik of Araby —R.3603 


JACK 
PARNELL 


AND HIS BAND 
The Champ; 
Summertime—R.3607 


JAZZ GROUP 


Riverboat Shuffle; 
| got Rhythm—R.3608 


THE STARS TURN ON 
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the last couple of numbers Doc Souchon 
came down the room saying: * To hell 
with this! I'm getting in there: I'm going 
to have a ball on this one!’ And he cer- 
tainly did, joining St. Cyr on guitar. In 
the middle of ‘Jelly Roll, Johnny 
Wiggs asked the doctor it he wanted a 
solo, and he promptly got up, dived 
through the front line, sat on the edge 
of the stage in front of the band and 
gave out with a fine shouting vocal. He's 
a real live wire, although he said to 


WM. RUSSELL | 


Internationally famous but rarely 
photographed U.S. jazz authority. 


me later: *“You could be doing this 
every night you know, but I’m getting a 
littie old for it now!” 

‘Raymond Burke plays beautiful cla- 
rinet. He should be recorded more so 
that folks back home could hear how 
good he is. Johnny Wiggs plays quite 
a Bixian horn, and his ideas are impres- 
Sive. 

“When the show broke uv Dr. 
Souchon drove me to the new hospital 
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Some signatures to remind Ken Colyer 
of his trip to the Gulf Coast 


administration building where he has his 
surgery and offices. Over a couple of 
Bourbons we had an interesting yarn. 
He told me that Bill Russell had recently 
made a raft of recordings with local 
musicians for his American Music label. 
We talked about the factions and camp 
situation, and it appears that it is just 
about the same in New Orleans as it is 
back home. 

“ Eventually we left his office and he 
drove me down Basin Street to where 
Lulu White’s used to stand, and then to 
Bourbon Street in the Vieux Carré, which 
holds most of the city’s hot spots. We 
stopped outside the Paddock Bar and I 
could hear a band riding out on “ High 
Society.” Immediately I had a feeling 
that I wasn’t going any further that night. 


OCTAVE CROSBY’S BAND 


“ Having said “ cheerio * to the Doctor 
I went in, walked around the U-shaped 
bar to get a seat, and bam!-the trombone 
swung round and I knew it could only 
be one man-—Bill Mathews. Feeling 
emotionally stunned I ordered a beer and 
soaked up the music of the Octave Cros- 
by Band. The kicks came just about 
every other second. 

“ Alvin Alcorn was the horn player: 
he plays quietly with a burbling melodic 
technique, but punches out with a fine 
clear tone when he needs to. 

“ Alphonse Picou is an amazing old 
man, and still plavs some great clarinet, 
full of wonderful natterns and beautiful 
figures on the harmony. Rather like a 
sweet young thing delicately stepping 
down a flight of stens. 

“ The rhythm section were going great 
guns, fine drumming by Happy Black 
Goldston, and some tremendous bass 
playing by Ted Breary. Octave Crosby 
on piano was rocking right along with 
them. He also does most of the vocals, 
although Alvin handles one or two. 

“They don’t waste any time on the 
stand. As soon as one number is 
finished they are straight into the next. 
Some of their neat little twists on the 
‘oldies ° were a treat to hear. 

“The listeners seemed really apprecia- 
tive, applauding solos, but not too loudly. 
Someone behind me remarked of Bill 
Mathews’ playing: “ Man, he’s another 
Ory.” It is true. He’s reallv something. 
Stark, simple patterns with a rock and a 
punch that make the ensemble go like 
hell. 

“After their set. | adjourned to the 
back room with them while intermission 
pianist Snookum Russell took over. 
They seemed as glad to see me as I was 
to see them. Alcorn turned out to be a 
wonderful little man, and I thoroughly 
enjoyed a chat with him. Needless to 
say, I was sorry to leave when the time 
came. 

Final word from Doctor Souchon: “I'd 
like to say that I enjoved meeting Ken 
so very much and am looking forward 
to hearing him play in the sanctity of 
my own living room and to record him 
with some of us backing him up. 
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agreeing with Steve Race, for whose in- 
tegrity I have the highest regard, and am 
ready and willing to say that when the 
second edition of my book is required, 
| will (publishers willing) be ready to 
modify my somewhat abrupt dismissal of 
the later forms of jazz and to give them 
a fairer hearing. As I mentioned in the 
October issue, Eric Scott of Indiana had 
held forth at length about this subject, 
and I cannot do better than to quote 
some of his epistle. 


JAZZ 


ON AND OFF THE 


AIR | 


BY REX HARRIS 


“The  self-consciousness which you 
feel in bop is real, and largely due to the = 
fact that the bopper faces up to the ae 
musical problems of a medium. These 
problems the jazzman_ sidetracks—as 
Antony Hopkins points out (p. 218). Jazz 
is pitifully uninspiring in its non-accept- 
ance of modern technique. It is satisfied 
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ANY readers may have thought. 
reading the last issue of Jazz 
Journal, that this feature had gone the 
way of all flesh. But no! Once again 
Rex rears its ugly head, and full of 
Novemberish anticipation, wishes all 
readers a happy mid-winter festival which 
happens to coincide with certain religi- 
ous what-have-yous. 

While on the subect of hot gospelling, 
by the way, we must say that if we are 
going to “get the message” as they so 
quaintly put it in the more modern ver- 
sion of the new testament of jazz, we'd 
rather have it good and strong from 
Mahalia Jackson than from any hot 
gospeller we know. Who knows? A 
hundred years from today, Steve Race 
and I will both be dust. and New Orleans 
may be sunk beneath an atomic cata- 
clysm which will end for millenia all the 
chatter about this and that and the 
other. Let us then approach the subject 
with objectivity, tossing aside such petty 
and ridiculous toys as ancient and 
modern, and try to view this flash of 
existence as a being from outer space. 


Do you imagine that it matters one 
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hoot as to whether Stomp Evans or Joe 
Walker played alto saxophone in the 
New Orleans Wanderers ? Will it shake 
the eternal cosmos because there was 
no drummer present? What are we 
driving at? What is behind the whole 
scheme ? 


Ah! My friends, you may well ask. 
All we can do is to try and find truth. 
Pontius Pilate asked, (and I am quoting 
from memory) * What is Truth,” and our 
own, our everyday unconscious pilot 
asks the same question. What is truth ? 


The only answer I can give is the sin- 
cere desire to find the urge which makes 
us tick, and with reference to jazz I can 
only state that I place “me ‘and on me 
‘eart”’ and say with all sincerity that I 
tried honestly in JAZZ to set on record 
my feelings toward something which I 
found satisfactory and reassuring for me. 
(You see—we all want to be re-assured 
-—an obviously animal reflex.) 


LESS THAN THE DUST 


So—in my book, I stated what I felt 
to be my view of the influences which 
had produced bop music. Not for any 
reactionary measures—indeed, I find that 
Barry Ulanov has found me to be Marxist 
in my sympathies. Now—although one 
may discuss any subject under the sun 
in public these days, I feel that politics 
are akin to the taboo. Perhaps Ulanov 
considered that my obvious hatred of 
any racial oppression put me in the 
witchcraft box for American cross- 
examination. It is not true. I will not 
tolerate that I should be catalogued as 
a “ Marxist” because I stand for the 
freedom of the individual. My whole 
life has been based on the fact that a 
man’s skin-colour, his religion, his poli- 
tics, his sex-life. his artistic trends. his 
method of clothing. matters nothing 
against the essential factor of whether 
he has something intelligent, amusing or 
constructive to give to his fellow ants 
in this speck of dust, which happens to 
be swirling round a slightly larger speck 
of dust in a universe which is but noth- 
ing in the galaxies of time. 


Bearing this in mind, I find myself 
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with a mere modulation from tonic to 
dominant to tonic...surely music which 
is so stereotyped from a harmonic point 
of view had better steer clear of such 
hackneyed effects altogether. Admitted 
its clumsiness on occasion, one cannot 
help but admire the zeal with which such 
men as Shearing, Brubeck and Tristano 
have tackled the problems of counterpart 
and harmony in an improvisatory man- 
ner. More urgent is the problem of 
rhythm. In answer to the criticism of the 
four-in-a-bar being monotonous, you 
have stated (p.216) “they (the critics) 
have obviously not listened carefully to 
the irregular cross-rhythms which create 
a ‘beat within a beat.” Nevertheless 
despite the ingenuity displayed by many 
jazz exponents, there is no doubting their 
ultimate subservience to the underlying 
beat. The bop musician, on the other 
hand—far from being in command—has 
the courage to attempt to mould the 
overall rhythm. He has taken the bull 
by the horns; little wonder that he is a 
trifle self-conscious. This pre-occupation 
with rhythm is partly responsible for the 
unmelodious nature of the music. This 
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MAHALIA JACKSON 


Queen of the Gospel Singers 


2 THANKS THE EDITORS OF 


JAZZ JOURNAL 


and all the readers for their wonderful support 


A HAPPY CHRISTMAS AND 
BLESS YOU ALL 


= STAN and BERT WILCOX 
at the London Jazz Club 
SEND BEST WISHES AND GREETINGS TO ALL THEIR FRIENDS 


We shall be providing all that is best in jazz throughout 1953 
at at our new home 


The Great Cumberland Hall 


BRYANSTONE STREET, MARBLE ARCH, LONDON, W.1. 


: MARY LOU WILLIAMS 


Queen of the Ivories 


" Thanks you all for your Wonderful Support 


and 


WISHES YOU ALL 


A VERY HAPPY CHRISTMAS 


does not mean that bop lacks lyricism 
but merely that there is a greater empha- 
sis on scales. The scales themselves are 
often modal, whole tone or chromatic 
in nature so that the * public,” unused to 
the richness of the new food, must be 
fed for a period on a simple diet of 
scales and arpeggios. The problem is 
similar to the “leitmotif’ problem in 
which Wagner sacrificed a certain lyric- 
ism of expression in order to obtain a 
directness of appeal. Once the public is 
acclimatised (if you will pardon the mixed 
metaphor) we can expect a greater fluency 
of melodic expression in bop circles.” 

So, Steve, if you will invite me to 
listen quietly to some of your best bop, 
I will honestly endeavour to approach it 
with an open mind, and see if you can 
help me to appreciate what is your par- 
ticular field. I will state beforehand that 
I do enjoy Errol Garner, Domnerus, and 
Shearing. I regret to say that the great 
god Gillespie leaves me not only cold 
but shuddering. Fair? 


DIZZY GILLESPIE | 


Deep freezes the author of Penguin 
Jazz ” 


Now—time like an ever-rolling stream 
bears all my gins away, and I must close. 
Quickies: Max Jones’ programme on the 
Blues seemed to me to be the best in 
B.B.C. for many many moons. If you 
want a list of the discs he used, I believe 
the editors can oblige. The New Orleans 
programme presented by David Mylne 
was the best of the bunch which went 
out on the Scottish H.S., and now some 
of the Sandy Brown discs are available 
(See Nov. “ Worth a Spin”). I heard the 
tape by courtesy of Max and Betty Jones, 
and we agreed that it is a jolly band 
which makes a good busting sort of 
noise, but perhaps not sufficiently good 
(at the time of the broadcast) to sustain 
a thirty-minutes broadcast. This is no 
slang against the band. Heaven knows 
we've heard many many worse thirty min- 
utes, and they did a good job to back up 
a comprehensive and well-delivered script 
by David himself. 

What a year! If you only count Big 
Bill Bronzy and Mahalia Jackson on the 
credit side—boy—what a credit balance! 


I'll be with vou from time to time. 
Happy Midwinter! 
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THE 


MERSEYSIPPI 
JAZZ BAND 


(NO. 22 IN A SERIES 
ON BRITISH JAZZ 
MEN AND WOMEN) 


mI. VALENTINE’S DAY, 1949, wit- 
nessed the birth of the Merseysippi 
Jazz Band when, in company with the 
Smoky City Stompers they played at 
Merseyside’s first Jazz Band Ball. The 
band, hastily formed from local musi- 
cians, was intended purely as a relief 
group for the Stompers, but the boys 
enjoyed themselves so much that they 
decided to keep the band going. 


Almost immediately, they became resi- 
dent at the Wallasey Rhythm Club and 
also played at various local dance halls, 
and a cinema. Playing together naturally 
improved their technique, and when a 
jazz band contest was advertised, they 
entered, played, and won! The fact 
that there were no other entrants may 
have had something to do with: this 
famous victory. To this day their most 
treasured possession is the banner pre: 
sented at the Ormskirk Festival of Roses. 


Early last year the new Liverpool Jazz 
Club started Sunday night sessions, and 
the band was soon playing there regu- 
larly. In April, Liverpool’s huge Festi- 
val of Jazz featured the bands of 
Freddy Randall, Ralph Sharon, Kathleen 
Stobart, Mick Mulligan, two local bop 
groups—and the M.J.B., who calmly 
faced the three thousand strong audi- 
ence, played their best session yet, and 
earned a good reception. 


At Easter a coach party set off for 
London, stopping at the Birmingham 
Jazz Club on Good Friday evening, 


Everybody was nervous—The London 
debut loomed ahead—and the piano had 
a tuning all its own. However, Saturday 
night with the Mulligan Band at Mack’s 
was a great success, and on Sunday, with 
renewed confidence, they headed for 
“the Ferry” to share a session with 
Freddy Randall. Returning to Oxford 
Street on Easter Monday they brought 
the week-end to a close appearing with 
the Reg Rigden Band. In spite of all 
this playing, the band insisted on keep- 
ing everyone awake during the all-night 
drive back to Liverpool. 


ALL LIT UP! 


In May, H.M.S. Illustrious visited the 
Mersey and the band, wives and friends 
went aboard for both nights of the ship’s 
stay. Once again there was one of those 
pianos but despite this they played well 
and were royally entertained. On going 
ashore the string bass appeared to be very 
heavy and it is said that the boys are 
still smoking duty free cigarettes! 


After many months without personnel 
changes the inevitable happened, three 
men left and the tand was on the point 
of breaking up. Although replacements 
were found almost immediately, two of 
them were novices and this put the 
group more or less back where it had 
started. In September another trumpet 
was added to strengthen the front line 
and the band rashly accepted a concert 
appearance Harrogate. At the 


eleventh hour the new man had to leave 
and as it was too late to cancel the 
engagement, the band set out with mixed 


feelings. Fortunately a responsive audi- 
ence and sympathetic compering by 
Jim Asman contributed to a successful 
performance. 


The re-opening of the Liverpool Jazz 
Club meant more regular sessions and 
together with other odd dates the band 
gradually settled down again, and in the 
process began playing nearer the New 
Orleans idiom than the original personnel, 
which was rather more Chicagoan in 
style. 

At the end of 1951 there was a series 
of Saturday gigs at a local hall and al- 
though some “ pops” had to be played, 
they were kept to a minimum. The 
Latin American brackets were always a 
great success, especially ‘ Muskrat 
Samba ™! 


This year the band has made many 
appearances both in and out of town and 
was featured on the first Riverboat 
Shuffle ever to be held on the Mersey. 
The boys were delighted to receive a 
write-up in the national press the follow- 
ing morning, even though the News 
Chronicle headed their paragraph 
“ Merseysippi Bebops.” 


The present personnel is Don Lydiate 
(clt.), John Lawrence (cnt.), Frank Parr 
(tmb.), Frank Robinson (pno.), Ken 
Baldwin (bjo.), George Bennett (dms.), 
Dick Goodwin (bass and manager), and 
their ruling ambition is to play the most 
jazz to the biggest audiences. 


CHRISTMAS GREETINGS 
FROM 
MICK MULLIGAN 
his Magnolia Jazz Band 
AND 
GEORGE MELLY 


OWEN BRYCE 
GREETS HIS MANY 
FRIENDS 


Wish You A 
MERRY 


CHRISTMAS 
and a 


“Record Breaking” 
NEW YEAR 
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BIX ON BIOLOGY 
Dear Sirs, 

1 have just been reading, or rather re- 
reading, Steve Race’s article in the Octo- 
ber issuc regarding the views of Messrs. 
Harris and Davies on bop, or modern 
jazz, as many prefer to call, and I must 
honestly say that I find his points of 
argument very logical and sane. 

At one time I should not have thought 
so, but nowadays my views have altered, 
and I regard bop as music. If only 
Messrs. Harris and Davies would broaden 
their minds a little more they would see 
this themselves. and there would be no 
need for the little box referred to in 
the Pelican book chart to be suspended 
between “ Ballroom Cult ~ and “ World 
War II.” 

I would go even further than Mr. 
Race, and suggest that the seeds of bop 
and jazz were planted almost simultane- 
ously, but the former took longer to 
fertilise, while the latter readily took 
root and germinated into various forms 
—New Orleans, Chicago, New York, etc. 

As early as 1915, when jazz was begin- 
ning to find its legs, Stravinsky's “ Fire- 
bird” was portraying many of the 
characteristics of bop. Later, Bix 
Beiderbecke’s piano solos featured 
chords years ahead of their time. In the 
Parlophone recording of “ Runnin’ 
Ragged ” by the Venuti-Lang Blue Four, 
just before Trumbauer takes his bassoon 
solo, Schutt leads in with an unusual 
boppish piano break. Even the opening 
bars of “The Chant” by Morton have 
a bop atmosphere. 

Clearly, bop has been around a long 
time. and sooner or later it had to break 
out. This it did, just as old man jazz 
was recovering from almost dying, and 
the fireworks (on both sides) have been 
flying around ever since. 

Until recently, I held very rigid views. 
but now I'm glad to admit that I have 
come to believe that Steve Race was 
right all along. 

The old adage: “Seek and ye shall 
find,” still rings true, and J hope that 
Messrs. Harris and Davies will do a 
little more searching before writing any 
more books—Pelican or otherwise.—BIX 
ROSCOE, Southport, Lancs. 
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RAGGED ON THE EDGE 
Dear Sirs, 

To close my discussion with Miss Kay 
C. Thompson, who, I hone, finds Cleve- 
land to her liking, I will observe that I 
am far from contented with her article 
“ Ragtime versus the Blues” as a reply 
to my questions inasmuch as the said 
questions all related to points originally 
raised in that interesting and, to me, 
stimulating contribution. However. 
should we ever meet, we can sing border 


We are always delighted to hear from our 
readers, and we invite criticism and 
suggestions. Letters requiring a reply 
(such as personnels, recording dates, 
etc.) should be accompanied by a 
stamped addressed envelope and three- 
pence in stamps to cover each query. 


ballards in close harmony, with a rag- 
time left hand, and be happy. 

To Mr. Benjamin, who is, I fear (al- 
beit ever so gently) employing me as an 
Air-Wick bottle, I must extend my 
thanks. Although we are turning this 
section of the magazine into a reason- 
able facsimile of the Nursery World, | 
must just say that my daughter would 
like to write to little Louis Daniel, but 
that she is far too busy with her correc- 
tions and additions to the first four 
volumes of Jazz Directory. 

When Mr. Benjamin emigrates to 
France perhaps he will send me a hogs- 
head of champagne to fill the bottle.— 
D. F. HOLDEN, Maidenhead, Berks. 


Get Rust on 
the Double! 


START ’EM YOUNG 
Dear Sirs, 

Further to my letter published in the 
Juvenile section of your October corres- 
pondence page. I am sending along a 
snapshot of your youngest reader. 

If you wili look closely at the disc in 
such strategically dangerous proximity to 
the (dare I say it?) hammer. you will 
note that it is a Paramount original. 

He refuses to play with re-issues, and 
claims that the originals have a much 
better taste anyhow.—S. BENJAMIN, 
Bury St. Edmunds, Suffolk. 

* * * 


WRONG CLARENCE 
Dear Sirs, 

First of all I want to thank Derrick 
Stewart-Baxter for all the nice things he 
said about me in his column in the Octo- 
ber issue. When I showed the article 
to Miss Lizzie Miles she was very happy. 
and asked me to convey her thanks also. 
On the record mentioned by Mr. Stewart- 
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ONE SWEET LETTER FROM YOU 


Baxter. You're Always Messin’ Around 
With My Man.” Miss Miles told me it 
was Clarence Johnson who played the 
piano for her, and not Clarence Williams. 

I also noticed in the same issue a re- 
view of the Sharkey record of * Auf 
Wiedersehn,” in which special mention 
was made of the trombone man. Well, 
I'm glad of this, because ke is one of 
the up and coming young New Orleans 
tailgate men, and in a year or two | 
think you'll hear really big things about 
him. His name is Jack Delaney (it was 
not Charlier Miller as the reviewer mis- 
takenly thought)—JOE MARES, New 
Orleans. La.. U.S.A. 

* * * 


WHY? 
Dear Sirs, 

We read in various newspapers that 
foreign musicians of different types are 
allowed to perform in Britain: we quote 
the following examples. 

(a) Arturo Toscanini conducts the 
Philharmonic Orchestra in two concerts 
at the Royal Festival Hall. For each 
concert he receives a fee of £1,800, the 
highest ever to be paid in Britain. 

(b) The Ministry of Labour grants per- 
mission for Swedish alto star, Arne Dom- 
nerus, to appear at the Geraldo Swing 
Club concert at the Royal Festival Hall. 

(c) Lonnie Johnson, blues singer, and 
Ralph Sutton, jazz pianist, both Ameri- 
cans, appear at the NFJO concert at the 
Royal Festival Hall. 

(d) Danny Kaye opens his tour of 
Britain at Cardiff, 

(e) Frankie Lane lands at London air- 
port to start a tour of Britain. 

The above-mentioned artists, and 
dozens of others we could mention, have 
been allowed to entertain in Britain, yet 
two certain entertainers are prevented 
from performing in Britain, presumably 
by the Ministry of Labour. 

These entertainers are two of the great- 
est living jazzmen in the world, namely. 
Louis Armstrong and Sidney Bechet. 

The reason for this ban is not clear. 
On the contrary, it seems impossible to 
find any plausible reason for such a situ- 
ation. The ban cannot be because they 
are non-cultural artists, for the only 
artist in the (wrongly) accepted sense 
of culture, of those mentioned, is Tos- 
canini. The colour question does not 
enter into it, for Johnson was admitted. 
Nor is the reason anti-jazz, for Dom- 
nerus and Sutton, both jazz musicians. 
were allowed to play in England. 

We would be very grateful if someone 
could explain this very unusual and de- 
plorable state of affairs, but even more 
so, if the powers-that-be would lift this 
most unfair, and definitely unpopular 
ban. — SAC HIRST C.F. and SAC 
BECKTON A., RAF, Malta. 
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(continued from page 1) 


structure of the performance is con- 
trolled in its entirety by a preconceived 
design, can only be detrimental to good 
jazz.” In view of this sweeping pro- 
nouncement, we turn to the section on 
Jelly Roll Morton, expecting to find some 
pretty pungent criticism of the “ precon- 
ceived” piano solos and the band per- 
formances which, by careful comparison 
with the piano music, we know to have 
been almost entirely arranged. Not a 
word. Not a syllable to explain the dis- 
crepancy. And what has Mr. Harris to 
say about those Armstrong solos which 
have been played almost note for note 
the same for thirty years? Absolutely 
nothing. The point is blandly ignored. 
For the simple reason that it makes non- 
sense of the whole chapter about swing 
music. You must either accept “ arrange- 
ment” and find some other more pro- 
found charges to level against swing, or 
you must stick to the rather embarrass- 
ing conclusion that almost the entire out- 
put of Morton and Armstrong, to name 
only two, is not “ good jazz.” Or, on 
the other hand, you can be a Pelican 
and have it both ways. 


Bogus Purism 


Now let nobody think that I am round- 
ing on the New Orleans revival, or 
attacking the purists. or even panning two 
publications simply because I disagree 
with the views which they express. What 
does concern me more is the appalling 
amount of shoddy, dishonest criticism 
which is bandied about in the name of 
the Revival, and which threatens to kill 
the whole thing stone dead. My postbag 
is full of evidence of the extent to which 
bogus purism has become the yardstick 
of contemporary jazz appreciation. There 
are the one-time fans who tell me that 
they have not thought it worth while to 
listen to my band since we dropped the 
trombone. There are the serious jazz 
“ students,” all aglow with the spirit of 
purism, who write to warn me that I’m 
going the same way as Louis Armstrong! 
And there is the most frightening ex- 
ample of the man who came up to me 
after Ade Monsbrough had sat in at our 
club, and said “ Yes, it was certainly a 
wonderful noise...I must admit Ade’s 
great... but I still don't like the saxo- 
phone.” 

Now, it’s my firm, but perhaps mis- 
guided, belief that jazz lovers really want 
to break away from the shackles of 
Orthodox Revivalism (looks frightening, 
doesn’t it?—and brother, it is!) and fol- 
low their own ears for a change. Indeed. 
there is a certain amount of evidence of 
this. Those who were at our show at 
the Royal Festival Hall will remember. 
perhaps with shame, the spontaneous 
burst of applause given to a modernish 
alto-saxophone solo by Bertie King. No 
doubt many of the clappers, after 
due reflection and a hurried glance at 
Pelican Jazz, resolved the very next day 
never to go again to see a show which 
was quite obviously given over tu decad- 


ent, impure swing. But the point is they 
clapped! And who knows what they will 
clap in the future if only they will open 
up the windows and chuck out their 
bogus principles and prejudices. This 
doesn’t mean throwing away their right 
to criticise. On the contrary, it will give 
them the power, perhaps for the first 
time, to use their own judgment, apply 
their own knowledge and jump to their 
own conclusions. If this leads to the 
elevation of Johnny Hodges over Stomp 
Evans, of a good Basie record which 
swings over a bad Morton which doesn’t, 
and of Coleman Hawkins (four lines in 
Pelican Jazz) over Humphrey Lyttelton 


HUMPHREY LYTTELTON 


Internationally recognised as the most 
important figure in British jazz, and 
certainly the most talented. 


(two pages and sundry quotes)—then at 
least the New Orleans Revival will have 
meant something. 

And given a corresponding spring-clean 
in the modernist household, where the 
atmosphere is just as foul, we might even 
reach a Utopian state of affairs in which 
musicians are once again allowed to play 
as they feel, and fans can look each other 
straight in the eye and say “ I know what 
I like” instead of “‘ I know what I ought 
to like.” 


(continued from page 15) 


the title of the Revue du Jazz. It is -e- 
ported that Panassié’s remaining fol- 
lowers rushed to purchase this, expecting 
the latest papal pronunciamenti, only to 
find a broadside of the most damaging 
articles by Lucien Malson, André 
Hodeir, Jacques B. Hess and Delaunay 
himself, plus reproductions of several 
letters which Panassié must be somewhat 
embarrassed to see in print, and com 
parisons of some of his most astonishing 
inconsistencies. 

This protracted and stupid feud is all 
the more distressing since it is between 
two former friends who in the past have 
each rendered incalculable service to the 
cause of jazz. However, by this un- 
necessary and vulgar dispute they have 
done it a grave disservice and caused the 
finger of disrepute to fall on jazz criti- 
cism as a whole. A jazz magazine is not 
the place for the public washing of dirty 
linen but for the friendly discussion of 
topics of mutual interest. Messrs. 
Delaunay and Panassié should forget their 
feud immediately, agree to differ, and 
sling no more mud. Then, and oniy 
then, can French and international jazz 
criticism hope to approach the dignity 
and worth of that music itself and the 
men who make it. 


SEND FOR LISTS OF ALL 
JAZZ RECORDS 
New Issues - Bargains in Used Discs 
Foreign Records ~- - Jazz Magazines 


Send 3/- subscription now 
for one years supply 


Payne’s Music Shop 
(Proprietor: Pete Payne) 


213, Bromley Road, London, S.E.6. 
Member J.R.R.A. 


Telephone—HITher Green 3134 


/ 


Something To Talk About! 
THOMAS “FATS” WALLER 


JAZZMAN, ENTERTAINER. 


Help keep alive his music, memory, 
and infectious good humour by joining 


‘FRIENDS OF FATS” 
The Thomas “ Fats ” Waller 


S.A.E. for particulars to :— 


17, St. Cyprians Street, London, S.W.17 


PIANIST, COMPOSER, 


Born May 2lst, 1904 
Died December 15th, 1943 


Appreciation Society 
R. M. COOKE, 
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The 


Big Rhythm Show 


of 1952 


at the 


ROYAL ALBERT HALL 


December 7th—3.30 & 7.30 p-m. 
DE MONTFORT HALL, LEICESTER 
December 21st — 3.30 and 7.30 


BELLE VUE, MANCHESTER 
December 28th — 3.30 and 7.30 


* Cab Calloway * 
* Deep River Boys * 
* Mary Lou Williams * 
PLUS!!! 


SIX BANDS SIX B.B.C. SINGING STARS 
Leslie (Jiver) Hutchinson Harry Dawson 
Eddie Calvert Harold Smart 
Helen Dowdy Wally Peterson 


BOOK NOW. Tickets 2/6—12/6 Royal Albert 
Hall, De Montfort Hall, Belle Vue and all Agents. 


Saturday, December 13th 


ROYAL FESTIVAL HALL 
8 P.M. 


HARRY DAWSON ENTERPRISES 
Present 
““THANKS FOR THE MELODY ”’ 


featuring 


PETER YORKE 
and his CONCERT ORCHESTRA 


HARRY DAWSON 
Radio’s Popular Singing Star 


THE STARGAZERS 


Britain’s Top Line Singing Team 
DIANA COUPLAND 
The Glamorous T.V. and Radio Songstress 


Tickets 2/6—10/6 Royal Festival Hall and 
all Agents 


IM thorns 


IM long playing records cut out surface hiss and 
banish record wear. Each needle will play with 


repointing over 100 sides. Ten thorn needles in the 


well-known ‘top hat’ pack still cost only 2/11 (tax paid). 


If you prefer not to go to the trouble of sharpening 
needles then a sapphire is the next best thing. The 


special features incorporated in the design of 
the new range of IM sapphire tipped needles, the 


extremely fine tolerances worked to in manufacture 


and the rigorous microscopic inspection at every 


stage of handling and packing ensure complete safety 


for your records with fidelity of reproduction. 


The 


price of the standard trailer and miniature is 8/7 each 


(tax paid) and the microgroove is 9/8 (tax paid). It is 
essential that the correct type for your pick-up is used 


~your dealer will be pleased to advise you on this. 


Standard 


Microgroove 


Miniature 


IM sapphires 


Trailer 


IM MASTER PRODUCTS LTD. 


112-116 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C.I 
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A news report from the 
MELODY MAKER 


THE enthusiastic recep- 
tion given to Alan 


Lomax’s Jelly Roll Morton 
book in the national daily = 
newspapers seems to indi- 
cate that jazz, through the : 
colourful personality of the i 
Creole Negro pianist, has at 2 
last found acceptance as at Ss 
least a minor art form. : 


An unprecedented amount 
of space has been devoted to 
The Story of Ferdinand (elly Rell) Morton 
to a review by James whe cla imed fo have inverted 


:) And George Malcolm Thom- 


|} ; son entirely filled his space in 
sa the Evening Standard of July 
21st with a serious and de- 
P tailed notice and photograph 
of Morton. 
Lomax’s admirable book was 
‘} : the subject of a Spotlight fea- instructive piece of writing on jazz” (Borne- steady flow of his record releases, and of broad- 
2 ture in the Melody Maker. It man); “ . .. way above most other literature ” casts about him—even the Third Programme 
} was reviewed by three inter- (Grut); and“ . . . an excellent job of exploring finding room for two tributes to the pioneer 
: nationally known — critics— the life and legends of Jelly Roll Morton ~ jazz man. 
+? Ernest Borneman, Harald Grut (Feather). This, no doubt, in part accounts for the pre- 
and Leonard Feather. They Since then, interest in Morton and his music ent attitude of the lay Press, though the Lomax 
+? considered it “... the most has continued to increase. There has been a book richly deserves the attention it is getting.” 
3 336 pages, Demy 8vo, with 22 drawings, Published by CASSELL & CO. LTD. 18/- net. 


CHRISTMAS JAZZ.... 


from auntie maud ............... solitaire (vic lewis ork, esquire [O-124) 
from uncle bloodshot eyes (wynonie harris, vogue V2127) 
got a head like a rock ” (josh white, jp BI2) 

“diaper pin (getz quartet, vogue V2030) 


from junior funky butt (mezz-bechet, KJazz 3) 


FOR YOU.... 


only 
JIMMY ASMAN at 


THE INTERNATIONAL BOOKSHOP 


can help you choose your yuletide jazz 


the leading specialist jazz shop in britain.... 
best records... best books... best service ... best jazz! 


Monday to Saturday §2 charing cross road 
9.30 a.m. to 5.45 p.m. London w.c.2 (tel. TEM 2315) 


OOH 
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Do you live in the following areas? 


LONDON NOTTINGHAM 
BOURNEMOUTH MANCHESTER 
LEEDS LIVERPOOL 
CROYDON GLASGOW 


Then you’re lucky! For you have a J.R.R.A. dealer to look after you. He has full stocks of Jazz and Bop 


records, lots of independent labels, probably many second-hand, U.S. or rare items, he is pledged to give you 


every assistance and, what’s more, when it comes to Jazz he knows what he’s talking about. If he doesn’t 


.. . tell us about him. And anyway it’s more than likely that he’s a collector himself. 


BOURNEMOUTH 


Eric Heath, 
230, Old Christchurch Road, 
Bournemouth. 


LEEDS 
Hartley’s Record Service, 
22, King Edward Street, 

Leeds. 


CROYDON 


Addiscombe Music Shop, 
235¢, Lower Addiscomhbe Road, 
Croydon, Surrey. 


NOTTINGHAM 


172/4, Arkwright Street, 
Nottingham. 
Goodchilds (Nottingham) Ltd., 


MANCHESTER 


Collet’s Manchester Bookshop 
Limited, 
36, Deansgate, Manchester 3. 


LIVERPOOL 


Hessy’s Ltd., 
18/20, Manchester Street, 
Liverpool 1. 


GLASGOW 


The Record Shop, 
195, Tolicross Road, 
Glasgow, E.1. 


LONDON 
The Swing Shop, 
1b, Mitcham Lane, 
Streatham, S.W.16. 


Doug. Dobell, 
77, Charing Cross Road, 
London, W.C.2. 


* 


International Bookshop, 
52, Charing Cross Road, 
London, W.C.2. 


Paynes Music Shop, 
213, Bromley Road, 
Catford, S.E.6. 


Rolo Radio, 
368, Lea Bridge Road, 
Leyton, E.10. 


Vogue Record Shop, 
100, Charing Cross Road, 
W.C.2. 


Mastercraft Instruments & 
Producte, 
4, Soho Street, 
Oxford Street, W.1. 


London Jazz Club Record Shop, 
82, High Street, 
St. John’s Wood, N.W.8. 


JAZZ RECORD RETAILERS ASSOCIATION 
23. THOMAS STREET. WOOLWICH. S.E.18. 


Telephone : WOOlwich 3631 
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XMAS 1952 


Gifts you invariably receive from well meaning relatives !! 


from aunt agatha 
woollen scarf and socks you'll never wear... . 


(the boy never looks tidy !) 


from uncle sidney 
an album of guy lombardo records you'll never play... . 


(the boy likes this jazz stuff !) 


from mother 
a bottle of hair oil you'll never use... .. 


(his hair is always a mess !) 


from father 
a dozen large check handkerchiefs you’re bound to lose... . 


(not for cleaning records, my boy !) 


All these and others too horrible to mention !! 


AVOID THIS SITUATION NOW, BY DIPLOMATIC HINTS 

(to those who, at this time, are philanthropically disposed 

toward you) THAT THEY SHOULD VISIT THIS SHOP. 

ARMED WITH YOUR JAZZ RECORD “WANTS” LIST, 

AND THEREBY ASSURE YOU OF A VERY JAZZY 
CHRISTMAS. 


THE INTERNATIONAL BOOK SHOP 


52, CHARING CROSS ROAD, W.C.2 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


General 


Rate: 3d. per word. Minimum 
5/-. Bold type. 6d. per word. 


ALL BANDS—all functions | 


—always WILCOX Organisa- 
tion. — 4, Earlham  Stree., 
W.C.2. TEMple Bar 1762/3/4. 


Complete run (except No. 2) 
Art Hodes’ JAZZ RECORD 
for sale. All good condition. 
Offers: R. Davies, 12, Butler 
Ave., Harrow, Mddx. 


Reprints of the CENTURY 
PRESS photographs 
ing in this magazine can be 


obtained application 
te the PHOTOGRAPHIC 
DEPT., The Century Press 


Ltd., 79, Gt. Titchfield Street. 
London, W.1. 


AMERICAN MAGAZINES. 
One year subscriptions; Down- 
beat, 43/-; Metronome, 32/- 
American Record Guide, 25/-; 
ete. Hobson, 79, Southbrook 
Road, Exeter. 


appear- 


A BARGAIN in jazz read- 


ing. PICKUP magazine — 
many informative articles and 


discographies. 6d. per copy. 
3 copies for 1/-. Box 1005, | 
Jazz Journal. 

WANTED — _ Illustrated 


Musical Instrument Catalogues 
—British or  Foreign—and 
sheet music with band pictures 
on covers. The earlier the 
better, but nothing later than 
1935. Box 1013, Jazz Journal. 


PORTABLE MAGNETIC 
Tape and Wire Recorders for 
hire. Dubbing from tape or 
wire to disc. Mobile record- 
ing, tape or disc. Compre- 
hensive repair service. The 
Magnegraph Recording  Ser- 
vices, Hanway Place, 
Oxford Street, W.1. Tel. : 
Langham 2156. 


FOR SALE — Columbia 
Portable, 1949, as good as 
new. Offers: Humphreys, 76. 
Warwick Sq., S.W.1. Phone 
VIC 4172. 


Delaunay’s HOT DISCO- 
GRAPHY for sale. 1940 U.S. 
Edition. 10/6d. Box 1014, 
Jazz Journal. 


RADIOTONE GUITAR for 
sale cheap. Can be seen Lon- 
don area. Box 1015, Jazz 
Journal. 


WANTED — DANCERS 
who cannot JIVE. Obtain 
more enjoyment from your 
jazz by learning toe dance to 
your favourite records. Eve 
Tynegate-Smith Dance Studio, 
15, Baker Street, W.1. Wel- 
beck 7007. Lessons any time, 
any day. Evening classes. 


All classified advertisements must be prepaid and should arrive not later thar the 10th of the month 
Box No. counts as two words and a serviee fee of 1/¥ extra is also charged. 


Record Disposals and Wants Centre 


Rate: 


3d. per word. Minimum 5/-, bold type: 


6d. per word. 


Jazz iecords for sale. Good condition. 
S.A.E, for details. John Fryer, 17, 
Albert Terrace, Buckhurst Hill, Essex. 


FOR SALE. Armstrong, Ellington, 
Waller—Mainly deletions—Foreign Labels 
—LPs (Bunk Johnson) etc.—New—Excel- 
lent records only. Stamp for lists. Box 
1012, Jazz Journal. 


Jazz records? Our STOCK and SER- 
VICE mean your SATISFACTION. 
Select at leisure—listen in comfort. The 
London Jazz Club Record Shep, 82, St. 
Johns Wood High Street, London, 
N.W.8. PRI: 6725. 

OWEN BRYCE must sell his jazz col- 
jection, §.A.E. to 23, Thomas Street, 
S.E.18. 


Another Big List of Jazz Record, Book 
and Magazine Bargains. Metal Despatch 
Containers. Cooper, 68, Cumbrian Way, 
Millbrook, Southampton. 


FOR SALE — Ralph Sutton ‘Ragtime 
Piano Solos.*’ Down Home LP1003. New. 
40 /- Box No. 1016, Jazz Journal. 


An advanced Australia collector would 
like to exchange records with similar 
British collector. Bill WHolyoak, 34, 
Harrow Rd., Somerton Park, South 
Australia, 


Jazz and Personality Records. S.A.E. 
for lists. Indicate interest. Elliott Gold- 
man, 52, Brent Way, Finchley, N.3. 


WANTED—YOUR UNWANTED RE- 
CORDS. 78 r.p.m. or L.P. Jazz, Swing. 
or what have you ? Cash or exchange— 
home or ubroad.—Write, phone or call: 
LEN DANIELS, 4, Soho Street. Oxford 
Street, London, W.1 (Ger. 1604). 


Jazz Records for sale. Current issues, 
deletions, rarities. Many collectors items. 
S.A.E. for tist. John Wadley, 6. Chiltern 
Gardens, N.W.2. 


WANTED — Perfect P.308 Rayner’s 
Dance Orch. Regal G.7797 Jazzola Orch. 
Regal G.8804 Raymond Orch. Winner 
W.99 Sleep Hall. HMV B5709 Sissle. Fess 
Williams — Any. Good condition. Box 
No. 1017, Jazz Journal. 


WANTED — Mid-Period Jazz. J. W. 
Langmead, 46, Rosslyn Park  Rd., 
Plymouth. 


WANTED — LP RECORDS — Ameri- 
can, French, dubs, etc. Will trade any- 
where. R. Bibb, 27. Eastbourne St., 
Walsall, Staffs. 


WANTED~—Personality and Jazz. Send 
lists. W. K. Foale, 6, Efford Rd., Higher 
Compton, Plymouth. 

WANTED Fats Waller, Personality, 
Stage and Screen stars. Disposal lists for 
trading. D. V. Holmes, 25, Deneho!m, 
Wallsend-on-Tyne, Northumberland. 


WANTED — JIMMIE RODGERS 
deletions. Leadbelly, Bessie Smith, Ma 
Rainey. Not English issues. E or N 
condition, Top prices. Also ‘Really The 
Blues,’ and Lomax’s Singing 
Country.’ Air Mail to J. Edwards, 98, 
Macpherson St., Cremorne, N.S.W., 
Australia. 


WANTED — Bessie Smith — CoA. 3898. 
3936. 3942. 14000. 14023. 14025. 14031. 
14032. 14056. 14037. 14051. Gunter H. 
Boas, Uhlandstr. 52, Frankfurt, Main, 


records by Frank Sinatra wanted, includ- 
ing LPs and V discs. Also American 
music magazines. Cartmill, 2, Colin- 
bridge Park, Whuitewell, Glengormley. 
Belfast, N. Ireland. 


I require 


Name: 


Address : 


address 


To the Circulation Manager, Jazz Journal, 
79, Gt. Titchfield Street, London, W.1. 


Please assist me to obtain a regular supply of Jazz Journal; 
copy/ies each month. 


If preferred through a newsagent please state name and 


| 


Club Notice 
Board 


Rate: 3d. per word. Minimum 
5/-. Bold type. 6d. per word, 


ALBEMARLE JAZZ CLUB 
— ‘White Hart,’’ Southall— 
Wednesdays—3rd, 10th, 17th. 
Mondays: — 22nd Christmas 
Party night, 29th New Year 
Party night. then returning 
to every Wednesday. Buses 
120, 83, 105 and 607. 


CATFORD JAZZ CLUB— 
“King Alfred,”’ Southend 
Lane, S.E.6. Friday and Sun- 
day 7.00 p.m. MIKE 
DANIELS BAND and NEVA 
RAPHAELLO. Nearest sta- 
tion Lower Sydenham, 180 bus 
to door. 


CLUB SATCHMO’, 
Lion.”’ Edgware. Every Sun- 
day—7 to 10 p.m. Admission 
3 


COMMODORE CLUB-—I1, 
Gt. Windmill St., W.1. Sun- 
days at 3 p.m. Traditional 
jazz in the modern manner 
from the Commodores. 


AT COOKS FERRY INN, 
Angel. Edmonton—every Sun- 
dav at 7 p.m. The best in 
British = Jazz. Home 
FREDDY RANDALL and 
his Band. 


FRIENDS OF FATS—Fort- 
nightly Meetings. Monthly 
News-Sheets, etc. Further par- 
ticulars S.A.F. to Cooke, 17, 
St. Cyprians Street, London, 
S.W.17. 


HAMPTON JAZZ CLUB 
(N.F.J.O.’s smallest). Informal 
record sessions; Fridays, 7.30 
p.m., 124. Broad Lane, 
Hampton, Mddx. New mem- 
bers welcome. Admission 9d. 


LONDON JAZZ CLUB— 
Meetings Mondavs-Saturdays, 
Mack’s Restaurant, 100, Ox- 
ford St., London, W.1. 


LONDON JAZZ RECORD 

Society, ‘“‘Bear Staff,’’ 
Charing Cross Road (next 
Cameo), every Fri., 7.30. 


RICHMOND JAZZ AP- 

PRECIATION Society—7.30 
p.m. Every Tuesday. The 
‘Ship’? Hotel, High Street, 
Richmond. 


SOUTHERN JAZZ CLUB— 
640, High Road, Leytonstone. 
(Licensed). Fridays, 7.30. 
ERIC SILK’S SOUTHERN 
JAZZ BAND. Communica- 
tions: 8, Otley Drive, Ilford, 
Essex. 


SUNDAY NIGHT JAZZ 
for West Londoners — 
Locarno Jazz Club, ‘‘Via- 
duct.”’ Hanwell, W.7. Dance 
or listen—LOCARNO JAZZ 
BAND. Members 1/6d. 


WOOD GREEN JAZZ 
CILUB-—Meetings Sundays & 
Tuesdays, Bourne Hall, 287, 
High Road, Wood Green. 


prior to publication. 
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AND HIS BAND 
Manager : 


64, Newman St. 
Lyn Dutton W.1 LAN 5861 


MIS SOUTHERY® 
JA22 BAND 


MAGNOLIA JAZZ BAND 
ry (With George Melly) 
OUTTON-GODBOLT. & NEWMAN ST. W.i 

LA.Ngham 5861-2 


MULLIGAN and his 


reddy Randall 
and BAND his 


97, CALDERON ROAD, LONDON, 
LEY. 6505 
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RECORD SOCIETY 
98a, Finchley Rd., London, N.W.8 


In extending the warmest greetings to all our traditional 
friends we wish to offer a warning so that the sentiments 
expressed by certain collectors will be just as warm 
towards us: It could so easily be otherwise, if the events 
summarised in one or two letters to us recently are 
repeated far and wide this Festive Season. 


It appears that some people have, very wisely, purchased 
Tempo records but, not so wisely, have acquired obsolete 
catalogues on which the legend “ unbreakable vinylite ” 
appeared. Regarding this with the same aititude that 
many of us take when confronted with the words “ wet 
paint” our customers tested for unbreakability, going so 
far, in some instances, as to hurl precious things like 
A94 to the hearth. 


DARE WE MENTION ONCE AGAIN 

THAT TEMPO JAZZMAN 

BRITISH RECORDS ARE MADE OF 

THE FAMILIAR AND BREAKABLE 
SHELLAC ? 


In any case, the term “ unbreakable” is a little loose; 
it should be, more subtly, ‘ break-resistant.” 
which it may be assumed that the resistance of a par- 
ticular record, even a plastic one, may, like the lady’s in 
the song, be low. Once upon a time, in fact, there lived 
a certain record, R2 to be exact, which was used for 
demonstration purposes at the old Leicester Square Jazz 
Club, way back in the Dark Ages. Some of the denizens 
of that pioneering establishment may remember the 
choice moment when the proprietor of a Certain Record 
Society demonstrated what unbreakability meant by 
batting a Certain Collector’s head with it. Roughly 
10,000 eyes (it seemed) saw a Certain Collector the 
richer by seven separate pieces of R2. 


We are not trying to plug R2 (though it’s not a bad record, 

at that) but are merely reminding collectors that George 

Lewises, Kid Orys, Turk Murphys and Blind Lemons do 

NOT bounce on either hearths or heads; and that we hope 

that all collectors of Tempo and Jazzman British records 

will enjoy not only a Happy Christmas but an unbreakable 
—-sorry, break-resistant—one. 


CHEERS. 


TRADITION IN JAZZ 


RECORDS—ALL LABELS 


From | 


AND L.P. 
RADIOGRAMS 
PORTABLES 
RECORD PLAYERS 
TELEVISION 
RADIO 


EVERYTHING 


ACCESSORIES 


MUSICIAN 


MAIL ORDER DEPT. 
REPAIR SERVICE 


18-20 MANCHESTER STREET 
LIVERPOOL, |. 


OPEN ALL DAY 
WEDNESDAY 


Telephone - CENTRAL 6488/9 CLOSED SATURDAY 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 


THE BIG NEW RECORDS DEPT IN 
THE WORLD’S GREATEST BOOKSHOP 


FOR RECORDS 


Foyles Gramophone Records depart- 
ment is one of the largest and best- 
equipped showrooms in London. 
_ Call and see our splendid stock of 
| _ HMV, Columbia, Parlophone, Decca 
| 
| 


Long-Playing, Vogue, Polygon and 
all other labels. 


Subscriptions taken for Metronome, Downbeat 
and other American magazines. 
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